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Korea: June 25, 1950-June 25, 1951 

The American people must take stock on the first 
anniversary of the Korean war. The question to be 
faced is this: has our intervention been worth the cost? 
American casualties, though heavy and much drama- 
tized, have not been excessive. Up to June 6 we had 
lost 11,508 killed, 10,185 missing, and 45,339 wounded. 
Of our noncombat casualties (72,679), 85 per cent 
are returning to active duty. Besides, the fighting has 
cost us many billions of dollars. What has it accom- 
plished? 1) The purpose of our action was to prevent 
the Communists from picking off free countries by 
force without meeting any opposition. We set out to 
prove to our enemies that they would have to pay 
heavily for new aggressions, and to our friends all over 
the world that we meant business when we asked them 
to ally their forces with ours to stop the spread of 
world communism by military invasion. This purpose 
has been achieved: the Red Chinese have not moved 
south; Russia has not moved into Western Europe; 
our allies are building up their armed forces in co- 
operation with us. 2) Perhaps the chief result of our 
intervention has been the sensational build-up of our 
own military strength—from 1.5 million men under 
arms to 3.5 million men today. Every branch—Army, 
Navy and Air Force—is geared for war and can be 
rapidly expanded. We have established a national de- 
fense economy. Unfortunately, it takes actual fighting 
to bring a democracy down to brass tacks militarily. 
How long we shall continue to fight an indecisive war 
in Korea depends on many factors. If we decide to pull 
out of Korea temporarily in order to conserve our 
resources for application in more strategic areas, this 
would not mean that our boys had died in vain. Our 
hope is that they have even enabled us to prevent a 
third World War. 


... and the new draft bill 

Two weeks ago Congress finally sent to the President 
a bill extending Selective Service from June 30 of this 
year, when the 1948 law expires, to July 1, 1955. It 
lowers the draft age from 19 to 18% years (though the 
younger men probably won't be touched for a long 
time) and lengthens the term of service from 21 to 
24 months. It makes eligible for induction some 235,000 
nonveteran, childless husbands (19 to 26) and, by 
lowering mental and physical requirements, about 
150,000 others. The deferment of students to finish 
their college careers is left up to the President and to 
the draft boards. Monthly draft calls are down to 15,000 
a month, but they will rise in mid-1952 when re- 
servists, National Guardsmen and some draftees will 
be due for discharge. UMT will tap all males on the 
shoulder at 18% years for six months of training at $30 
a month (instead of the $75 for draftees ) plus seven and 
a half years in a reserve unit. But UMT cannot go into 
effect until our present reserves increase to a point 
where they allow a reduction in men on active duty. 
Even then, Congress must approve a specific plan 
presented by the President. UMT is “on ice.” 
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Three-way (plus) French elections 

As the first national elections to the French Assembly 
in five years drew near, those of June 17, Paris cor- 
respondents of American newspapers were recalling 
an old French saying: “A Frenchman will tell you 
everything except how much money he has—and how 
he will vote.” Complicating the forecasts are the two 
new factors of an ingenious electoral law and the 
debut of de Gaulle’s party, Rally of the French People 
(Am. 6/2, pp. 248-5). Like “all Gaul” of old, French 
politics are divided into three principal parts: left, 
middle and right. Of the 619 seats to be filled in the 
new National Assembly, the left-wing Communists 
and their fellow-travelers held 181 in the old Assembly. 
The Reds may retain their working-class and small- 
farmer votes, but they stand to lose some deputies on 
account of the new electoral law. The “Third Force” 
or centrist group (Socialists, Popular Republicans and 
misnamed Radical Socialists) held a slim majority of 
a bit over 811 when pieced together with political 
Scotch tape. They will probably lose some, and pos- 
sibly many, seats to the rightists. The number of right- 
ists in the old Assembly cannot be estimated in terms 
of this election because the de Gaullists and their 
sympathizers are making their first bid in a national 
election. The independents, of course, we have always 
with us. Nobody knows whether they will vote centrist 
or rightist on June 17. If the de Gaullists elect as many 
as, let's say, 160 deputies, the General may be in a 
position to demand that he be allowed to form a gov- 
ernment. Will enough centrist deputies go along with 
him to give France a governing majority? If not, how 
can a French government be formed? 


Canada’s cultural level—and natural wealth 
According to G. V. Ferguson, editor of the Montreal 
Star, Canada, though it has the second-highest living 
standard in the world, is culturally poverty-stricken. 
Commenting in the June 10 Washington Post on the 
report of the Royal Commission investigating Canadian 
cultural facilities, he uses its findings to point out how 
far Canada lags behind the United States. Even na- 
tional libraries, museums and art galleries seem to 
compare unfavorably in size, personnel and expen- 
diture with those of individual U. S. communities like 
Chicago and Philadelphia. Mr. Ferguson seems to be 
comparing, not cultural levels, but the physical para- 
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phernalia of culture. Perhaps Canada’s rich natural 
resources, when transformed to meet its wants, will 
narrow the relative differences between her and her 
great neighbor. Most recent in a series of such develop- 
ments is the new uranium deposit being developed at 
Beaver Lodge Lake in the northwest corner of Sas- 
katchewan. Though very difficult of access, the new 
uranium field promises at least four times the yield of 
the older deposit at Port Radium in the North West 
Territories, which had been considered one of the 
world’s four major uranium sources. The Government- 
owned Eldorado Mining and Refining Company of 
Canada is planning an airstrip and a highway con- 
necting with Lake Athabaska to facilitate transporta- 
tion and communications. The new deposit has one 
added advantage over the old. It is only half as far 
away from Winnipeg and the main cross-country rail 
and air routes. Perhaps Canada ought to encourage 
greater immigration to bring in the manpower she 
needs to exploit her natural wealth. Then she could 
produce the surplus on which the existence of cultural 
facilities normally depends. 


Gandhi’s ideal in peril 

Rev. Jerome D’Souza, S.J., former member of the 
Indian delegation to the UN General Assembly and 
member of India’s Constituent Assembly, spoke out in 
Parliament on June 7. The Central and some State 
governments in India are doing their best to hinder 
the work of voluntary agencies in the educational and 
social-service fields. India’s present problems, Father 
D’Souza declared, cannot be solved without the co- 
operation of private agencies. “There are schemes be- 
ing discussed in certain States,” he said, “which 
frighten and discourage these agencies so necessary 
to the common good.” Father D’Souza particularly had 
in mind the Travancore-Cochin State government, 
whose educational policy may yet force the closing of 
Catholic private schools in the Southwest of India. 
The government began by asking private secondary 
schools to surrender 80 per cent of their income as 
part of a plan by which the State would then increase 
teachers’ salaries in private schools according to the 
scales of the State schools. The private school can still 
refuse the government's offer. Still, as Rev. T. N. Si- 
quiera, S.J., Indian educator, has pointed out in 
America (“Catholic schools in Travancore,” 3/31, 
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p. 755), the schools are “caught between the Scylla 
of teachers clamoring for higher pay and the Charybdis 
of a government assuming the role of employer.” The 
law does not permit a school to raise its fees in order 
to pay higher salaries from its own funds. If a school 
accepts State help, then the State reserves the right 
to choose the teachers. This means that the private 
school simply becomes another government school. 
Mahatma Gandhi lived and died for the ideal of free- 
dom: an independent, secular state in which all minori- 
ties would enjoy real, not nominal, toleration. Is the 
new India beginning to move away from that ideal 
already? 


Discrimination in Northern Ireland 

The Mother of Parliaments held a brief and incon- 
clusive debate on June 1 about the affairs of some of 
her stepchildren—the 400,000 Catholics of Northern 
Ireland. These live under a Government which was 
described by one of its former Ministers as “a Protestant 
Government for a Protestant people.” The “Protestant 
people,” one may note in passing, is better than one- 
third Catholic. The debate was on a resolution moved 
by a Welsh Methodist, George Thomas, Labor member 
for Cardiff. This called for an amendment of the Gov- 
ernment of Ireland Act, 1920 (from which the Gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland derives its powers) so as 
to provide 


... for the prohibition of religious discrimina- 
tion, for safeguarding civil liberty, for the estab- 
lishment of an impartial police force and for the 
holding of impartial local and Parliamentary elec- 
tions with a universal suffrage. 

Despite ample documentation of the necessity of all 
these reforms, the British Government adopted its 
usual hands-off attitude. A Conservative member, Lord 
Witherton, expressed doubt as to-the wisdom of the 
Commons’ trying to question or dictate the policy of 
any community of “Britons” overseas. (One remembers 
Pilate’s reluctance to trespass upon the jurisdiction of 
Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee.) Mr. Thomas’ motion 
was eventually withdrawn. 


Just truant diplomats? 

The Queen Elizabeth left her West 50th Street pier 
Thursday night, June 7, with less than the usual fan- 
fare. Noticeably lacking was the traditional sailing-time 
gaiety among the predominantly British going-away 
parties. That same day the story had broken that two 
trusted British diplomats were missing, and presum- 
ably already in Russia. Among those sailing was the 
British Ambassador, Sir Oliver Franks, who was going 
“on vacation.” Sir Oliver had a vacation coming. Since 
May 25 the British Embassy had known that Donald 
D. MacLean, head of the American desk of the British 
Foreign Office, and Guy Francis de Moncy Burgess, 
until recently Far Eastern specialist at the Washington 
Embassy, had disappeared onto the Continent. When 
a manhunt conducted by 15,000 Allied agents had 
failed to discover their whereabouts, the story was 
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finally divulged. Speculation spiraled. MacLean had 
spent a year under psychiatric care after a nervous 
breakdown; Burgess had been disciplined for mis- 
demeanors in America. Associates spread the word 
that the “humorous and light-hearted” pair, though 
not known publicly to be close friends, were letting 
off steam by tooting about the Continent. After three 
weeks had passed, that charitable theory collapsed. 
Friends denied that the two were Soviet sympathizers 
like the British atomic traitors, Allan Nunn May, Klaus 
Fuchs and Bruno Pontecorvo. The most credible sur- 
mise was that the Soviets had trapped the pair through 
their well-known eccentricities during or shortly after 
their trip to France on the channel steamer Falaise. 
The implications are ominous. Even though neither 
carried top-secret documents, they might divulge valu- 
able information under such torture as Robert Vogeler 
recently described. Both British and American security 
regulations should include moral as well as ideological 
criteria. That much is now clear. 


Cattle raisers strike 

Without losing a minute, cattle men have started 
bringing about the “famine” which they predicted 
would be one of the results of Stabilization Director 
Michael DiSalle’s rollbacks. The first rollback went 
into effect June 3. During the week ending June 9, 
cattle receipts at twelve big Midwest markets fell 20,- 
000 head below the total for the week before, and 
45,000 head below the figure for the same week a year 
ago. The strategy of the cattle raisers is obvious. By 
holding their animals off the market, they hope to 
drive a desperate public to revolt against OPS and 
thus force the White House to order an end to the 
rollbacks. That is the same strategy which worked 
so well in 1946. If housewives but realize it, they can 
defeat this unprincipled raid on consumer purses by 
a temporary willingness to drop beef from the family 
menu. Much of the cattle in feeder lots is ready for 
market and more will be ready in the next few weeks. 
If the striking cattle raisers continue their sitdown, 
they are going to have to keep on feeding their animals. 
That is an expensive business. Once an animal is ready 
for market, every bushel of feed it consumes is just so 
much money wasted. Furthermore, a second rollback 
of 4% per cent is scheduled for August 1. If growers 
don’t sell their cattle before that deadline, they will 
lose some more money. Let housewives be patient for 
a while—probably for not more than a month—and 
this shameless attempt to hold the public up will fail 
ignominiously. Nor should housewives feel sorry for 
the cattlemen. After all the rollbacks, steak will still 
cost $1.15 a pound. 


Education on TV 

How can TV best handle educational programs? 
Through the regular commercial channels, says the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters. Through channels set aside for educational 
programs, asserts the Joint Committee on Educational 


Television, representing national educational groups. 
The Federal Communications Commission, presently 
engaged in hearings on the reservation of channels for 
educational purposes, seems to agree with the ed- 
ucators. In a new move to add fifty-two channels to 
the twelve now operating in the high-frequency field, 
the FCC has tentatively reserved 10 per cent of these 
channels for educational uses. On May 7, the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York filed a petition 
with the FCC for channels to take care of educational 
programs to emanate from eleven TV stations in the 
State, erected by State funds and directed by the 
State education authority. The New York plan has 
some bugs in it, however. Not a few people (some 
educators included) think that educators just haven't 
the know-how to make their programs attractive. Be- 
sides, it would cost $3.5 million to start and probably 
$2.5 million a year to maintain. What seems a sensible 
suggestion to break the log-jam comes from Senator 
William Benton (D., Conn.). He would give the FCC 
authority to require—not merely to recommend—ap- 
plicants for license to devote a portion of their best 
hours to education, in other words to put into practice 
the provision of the Communications Act of 1934 that 
their broadcasting be devoted to “public interest, con- 
venience and necessity.” This would pretty effectively 
stymie the commercial interests from gobbling up time 
and channels while the slow-moving educators are 
getting ready to do their job. 


Lewis fishing in troubled waters 

With his matchless ability to be out of step with 
everybody else, John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, is doing some fishing this week-end in 
troubled CIO waters in Detroit. (Previously he broke 
with the United Labor Policy Committee’s stand on 
wage and price controls.) Displaying the tactlessness 
for which he is notorious, Mr. Lewis accepted an in- 
vitation to address June 23 the tenth-anniversary cele- 
bration of United Auto Worker Local 600, reputed to 
be the largest local union in the world. Whatever else 
one may think of Mr. Lewis, he is not a stupid man. 
He surely knows of the feud existing between Carl 
Stellato, head of Local 600, and UAW president Walter 
Reuther. He also knows that the tireless Communist 
minority in Local 600 is working feverishly to profit 
from the Stellato-Reuther split. He should know, fur- 
thermore, that by going to Detroit in such circum- 
stances he is helping no one but Mr. Stellato, who is 
not important, and the Communists, who are. But then 
Mr. Lewis has unwittingly given aid and comfort to 
the Communists before—as those will recall whose 
memories go back to 1940. In those days, remember, 
his isolationism made him the darling of the Daily 
Worker. Last month, Walter Reuther charged that 
Lewis ambitioned swinging Local 600 into the Mine 
Workers’ catch-all District 50, and to this end was 
giving financial aid to pro-Communist elements in 
UAW. To this serious charge, Mr. Lewis’ visit to De- 
troit is likely to add substance. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








Father Parsons has lent me this space for a report on 
the Conference of Religious Leaders in Civil Defense 
held here at the Shoreham Hotel on June 13. The con- 
ference was called by the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration at the suggestion of its recently formed 
Religious Advisory Committee. The Catholic member 
of the Committee is Monsignor Paul F. Tanner, As- 
sistant General Secretary of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

Two hundred clergymen representing all religious 
groups with more than 100,000 communicants heard 
Civil Defense Administrator Millard Caldwell make 
the statement that 

no greater single force than religion exists to 

sustain that intangible portion of man—his spirit 

—with the courage necessary for survival in these 

trying times. 

The religious groups and agencies of the country were 
asked to undertake such measures as they deemed 
necessary for the “spiritual guidance and main- 
tenance of firm resolution and spiritual composure of 
their membership.” It was further suggested that Gov- 
ernors appoint State religious advisory committees 
patterned on the national committee. 

Though a certain amount of attention was paid to 
the spiritual assistance the clergy could provide in 
an emergency, it was clear that the agency officials 
were more interested in the contribution the clergy 
could make to the public-education program that has 
lagged so badly up to now. 

The agency had no funds for its educational work 
until three weeks ago, when Congress appropriated 
a paltry $890,000—less than the advertising budget of 
many private concerns. Last October it was able to 
publish only 225,000 copies of its first pamphlet, Sur- 
vival under Atomic Attack. Fortunately, private firms 
reprinted 16 million more copies. But even this splen- 
did cooperation did not suffice to provide nation-wide 
coverage. 

John A. De Chant, Director of Public Affairs of 
FCDA, in the course of an eloquent address, disclosed 
that the nation’s private information media—radio, press 
and television--had spent more time and money in 
educating the people in self-protection than Federal, 
State and local governments combined. 

Since government units continue to take Civil De- 
fense so lightly, it becomes imperative that private 
organizations assume major responsibility. That is the 
significance, I believe, of the urgent appeals made here 
on June 13 to clergy who minister to 80 million people. 
Officials now limit their ambitions to training two out 
of every ten citizens in our chief target areas by De- 
cember 31. If the nation’s clergy respond to the ap- 
peals made here, there is ground for hope that this 
modest goal can be reached. Epwarp A. Conway 
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The Holy Father's Mission Intention for the month of 
July is “The Christians of India.” Constituting less 
than 1.5 per cent of the nation’s population, with five- 
sixths of their numbers concentrated in the south, 
India’s 4.5 million Catholics have a difficult time in 
the huge caste-conscious, Hindu-dominated subcon- 
tinent. India’s Catholics, nevertheless, are shouldering 
their responsibilities valiantly. The Indian Bishops’ 
Conference Report, released last month, indicated that 
there are 4,491 Catholic schools in the country with a 
student body of 843,663. Plans to open three more col- 
leges were announced, which will bring to 45 the 
number of Catholic colleges in the country. 

p> At the invitation of the Government of Nepal, Jesuits 
of the Chicago Province will open in July a school at 
Katmandu, capital of the independent kingdom run- 
ning along the northern border of India. Since 1769 
there have been no missionaries in Nepal. 

p> Guide to the Documents of Pius XII records in bib- 
liographic form the official pronouncements, allocu- 
tions, informal addresses and all the available printed 
texts of the Holy Father. Sister M. Claudia, I.H.M., 
librarian of Marygrove College, Detroit, edited the 
book (Newman. $6). 

pw On June 5 Jules Cardinal Saliége, Archbishop of 
Toulouse, France, received this cable from America: 


On behalf of the American Jewish Committee I 
offer your Eminence heartfelt felicitations on the 
25th anniversary of your consecration in office. 
We recall with admiration and gratitude your 
heroic resistance to inhumanity during the darkest 
days, vindicating the highest principles of moral 
conduct and saving countless innocent lives. Jews 
throughout the world pay homage to this noble 
example of true humanity and ask God’s blessings 
upon your continued work. 


Jacob Blaustein, President. 
p> On June 6 Pope Pius XII established the new diocese 
of Dodge City, comprising 21,500 square miles of 
western Kansas, and appointed Msgr. John B. Franz 
of Springfield, Ill., as Ordinary. On the same day, 
Msgr. Loras Thomas Lane was named Auxiliary to 
the Archbishop of Dubuque. 
p> The Religious Newswriters Association is collecting 
funds for a permanent “James O. Supple Memorial 
Award” to be given annually for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of religious news work. The award 
will honor the memory of the former Religion Editor 
of the Chicago Sun-Times (and AMERrica contributor ) 
who died July 27, 1950 en route to Korea in a military 
transport plane. 
p> Notre Dame is host to the Annual meeting of the 
Christian Family Movement, June 29-July 1. The laity 
will register on the evening of June 29. Chaplains and 
priests interested in specialized Family Catholic Ac- 
tion will begin work that morning. E. D. 
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The real China story 


Critics of the Administration have succeeded in sell- 
ing the country their slogan that the failure of our 
China policy was due to a pro-Communist clique in 
the State Department. This unproven charge took a 
severe drubbing as the Senate investigation of the 
MacArthur ouster went into its sixth week. On June 
11 Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer followed Sec- 
retary Acheson to the witness stand. Their combined 
testimony enables us to piece together the fragments 
into a working version of the real China story. 

The history of communism in China is one of al- 
ternate periods of collaboration and civil war. After 
four years of collaboration, the Kuomintang first broke 
with the Reds in 1927. During the next ten years of 
civil war the Communists consolidated themselves in 
the northwest and there established a state of their 
own. This was the situation when Japan invaded 
China in 1987. In order to repel the invaders, Chiang 
Kai-shek was forced to accept a “united front” with 
the Communists. Thereafter, eight years of war with 
Japan drained Nationalist China’s resources, while 
the Reds were able to renew their strength. Finally, 
by entering the Pacific war Russia was able to accom- 
plish what she had never been able to do before— 
intervene in the Chinese internal conflict. 

Practically insoluble problems confronted Chiang 
and our Government after V-J day. Before the Na- 
tionalists could establish themselves as the Govern- 
ment of all of China they had to get Russia out of 
Manchuria, accept the surrender of 1.2 million Japan- 
ese troops in North China (two areas where Chiang 
had exercised no control since previous to 1935) and 
either come to terms with or militarily defeat the 
Chinese Communists. ‘ 

The outlook on all these fronts, as Wedemeyer 
stated in his 1945 report, was very dark. Force could 
not accomplish them because no sufficient force was 
at hand. Underlying the military impasse was the 
seething social revolution (then coming to a boil 
throughout the country) which was to play an im- 
portant part in Chiang’s downfall. 

None of these problems need have been insoluble 
except for a purely military decision President Roose- 
velt made in November, 1943. Ten days after the Cairo 
Conference he had to renege on his promise to Chiang 
to open up another American front on the Chinese 
mainland, thus hitting Japan from the rear. Roosevelt 
overruled his Chiefs of Staff—the only time he ever did 
—for two reasons. Churchill pointed out that Stalin’s 
decision to enter the war in the Far East (at Teheran, 
immediately after Cairo) had basically altered the 
allied strategy for defeating Japan. Besides, Lewis 
Douglas at Cairo insisted that we simply did not have 
the ships to open up another land front. 

Had Operation Tarzan (as it was called) come off, 
American, British and Nationalist Chinese troops 
would have been in control of North China on V-J 
day. Instead, that area was in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, the Japanese and the Chinese Communists at 
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the war’s end. Chiang, who had often insisted that 
the Communist problem was “political and had to be 
solved by political means,” tried to work out a settle- 
ment with the Chinese Reds, but by 1947 this attempt 
had failed. 

The crux of the anti-Administration argument rests 
on the answer to one question: did we sell Chiang 
down the river by refusing to give him enough aid 
when civil war again broke out? On June 11 Gen. 
Wedemeyer insisted otherwise: 

Chiang’s soldiers were lacking in spirit and en- 
thusiasm for the job; and also, they began to lose 
confidence in their leader . . . The Communists 
exploited the basic fundamental desires of the 
people [for food, shelter, peace], and they ex- 
ploited the corruption and maladministration that 
were present to such a degree that Chiang was 
repudiated as a leader . . . They were so fed up 
they just stopped fighting. 


The burden of proof is still on the critics. 


Who controls the 


public schools? 


The suburban tranquility of White Plains, a West- 
chester “satellite” of New York City, has been dis- 
rupted by an extremely important controversy over 
who is to control the public schools. 

Last month the term of one school-board member 
expired. He happened to be the president of the board. 
Public interest in the election had reached a high pitch. 
With nearly three times the usual number of votes 
cast, a Catholic, Frank X. Briante, scored a decisive 
victory over the incumbent, who had the support of 
the local Reporter-Dispatch. Many of those who wrap 
up their laudations of the public-school system in the 
Stars and Stripes seem to feel that this sort of result 
is carrying popular interest in public education a little 
too far. 

The issue in White Plains is over who should be 
allowed to vote in school-board elections. New York 
State’s old education law permits localities to establish 
their own qualifications for voters in school-board 
elections. In White Plains a voter must qualify as a 
parent or guardian of a public-school pupil, as a prop- 
erty owner of record or as a “hirer” of real property. 
In other words, voting is limited to parents and to 
those who, directly or indirectly, pay school-board 
taxes. 

Catholics cannot quarrel with the general principle 
that parents should have a voice in the administration 
of the schools their children attend. This principle 
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cannot find very full expression, however, where ed- 
ucation has been handed over to the state as a state 
function. Where this system prevails, as it does 
throughout the United States, the principle of parental 
control conflicts with the general democratic political 
principle that the state and all its agencies must be 
held responsible to the body of citizens as a whole. 

Even sharper objections are being raised in White 
Plains against the stipulation that only property owners 
or “hirers” of real property be allowed to vote. This 
requirement is very vague. For example, does a per- 
manent lodger or an adult “child” paying his parents 
for board and room qualify as a “hirer”? Moreover, 
localities now receive varying amounts of State aid-to- 
education, derived in part from State income and 
sales taxes. In that case, what justice is there in ex- 
cluding any adult citizen from school-board elections? 

Just how democratic are present controls over public- 
school education? The Blanshardites may find the in- 
quiry embarrassing, but it must be carried to a demo- 
cratic conclusion. 


Needed: intellectual humility 


“I am a high-school teacher in Texas. I am going to 
do a book on international relations. Can you send me 
the constitution of Estonia?” 

This request came in a letter to George F. Kennan 
when he was director of policy planning in the State 
Department. He quoted it in a recent interview on 
the place of education in preparing the student for 
intelligent interest and participation in national and 
international policy-making. He seemed to see in the 
letter a readiness to rush into the most complex prob- 
lems without adequate study. 

Such an attitude, said Mr. Kennan, betrays what is 
probably the greatest failure of the American educa- 
tional system—the failure to inculcate intellectual 
humility. The typical American student suffers from 
the illusion that “education ends when he walks out 
of school and that thereafter all leisure is entertain- 
ment,” and that “the answers can be quickly found in 
a trick course or a hastily compiled book or treatise.” 
The student with an “unprepared mind” turns to es- 
capism, to “general impatience with long-range policies 
which show no immediate results or solutions.” This 
is intellectual arrogance, and unless schools “can pro- 
duce intellectual humility, they have failed in the first 
purpose of education.” 

How can intellectual humility be acquired? Spe- 
cialized courses on international law and foreign re- 
lations are but a partial and inadequate answer. The 
full answer demands a “sound and challenging back- 
ground” of general education. “History ought to be the 
basis of the humanities, in closest conjunction with 
literature, the arts and the social sciences.” And a 
thorough grounding in a foreign language, “even a 
dead one,” will be helpful, because “the real value 
comes with the capacity of esthetic appreciation of 
the literature and history in the original text.” 
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These are steps toward intellectual humility and are 
a prerequisite for sane sharing in national and interna- 
tional life because 
at the foundation of all understanding of national 
and international policy must be the understand- 
ing of self in relation to environment, of American 
society and of world society. It is impossible to 
understand a relationship by knowing only one 
side of it. 
It’s a shame that Mr. Kennan did not take this oppor- 
tunity to stress the primary role played by religion in 
the “understanding of self.” Apart from that serious 
omission, Mr. Kennan’s thoughts are admirable and 
display his own intellectual humility. They are thoughts 
that call for mental self-examination in these times 
when charges and counter-charges on American policy 
too often betray the “unprepared” mind. 


U. S. grain to India 

On June 11, five months after the President’s urgent 
message, Congress sent him legislation lending India 
$190 million to buy 2 million tons of U. S. grain. ECA, 
which will handle the loan, is asked to negotiate for 
imports of strategic materials from India, but this is 
not mandatory. 

Several readers, typified by a correspondent whose 
letter we publish in this issue, seem to have misunder- 
stood our criticism of congressional delay (Am. 5/26, 
p. 207). We contrasted the action of the Kremlin in 
relieving India’s millions with the inaction of Con- 
gress. The contrast was between the attitudes of the 
two governments. 

India has already completed agreements for the 
import of 100,000 tons of Soviet grain and 520,000 tons 
of Red China’s grain. These are on a cash or barter 
basis. Further imports from both countries were being 
negotiated but will be dropped. 

Several U. S. Senators were indignant a month ago 
because Nehru on May 10 had played up the 50,000 
tons of Soviet wheat already en route to India and 
the negotiations for 500,000 more tons from the USSR. 
Why didn’t he mention the wheat India was already 
getting from the United States? From January 1 to the 
end of May, India bought 518,696 tons of wheat from 
the United States. 

This was purchased through regular trade channels, 
under the International Wheat Agreement of 1949. All 
five wheat-exporting countries, including the United 
States, and 37 wheat-importing countries (all except 
the USSR and Argentina) signed the 1949 agreement. 

American growers sell below the domestic price, but 
the Department of Agriculture makes up the difference 
in order to insure our farmers a market at profitable 
prices. The purpose of the wheat agreement is to 
facilitate regular international trade between coun- 
tries with a wheat surplus (like the United States) 
and those with a wheat deficit. The transactions with 
India were therefore on a regular trade, rather than 
an emergency need, basis. 
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Oranges and 
blue shirts 


John LaFarge 








As WAS HIS CUSTOM, the teacher spoke a few 
words of exhortation to the children before beginning 
his daily lessons. They were German children, in an 
elementary school of the Soviet-controlled East Zone 
of Germany, the section officially referred to as the 
German Democratic Republic (abbreviated, in Ger- 
man, DDR; in English, GDR). They listened quietly 
and attentively, while the teacher talked in measured, 
somewhat mechanical tones, looking not at the chil- 
dren, but out of the window. 


Let us never forget [he said] that we are now 
fighting for a united, democratic, peace-loving 
Germany. Unity, Peace, Reconstruction! These 
are our glorious goals. During the beautiful days 
of August a million young people, the flower of 
humanity, will come to Berlin, to demand an end 
to capitalist war and the construction of an en- 
during peace. Our beloved President, Wilhelm 
Pieck—lover, like the great Josef Stalin, of little 
children—looks to each one of you, to every boy 
and girl in the GDR, for a personal effort, a per- 
sonal contribution to make this event a great and 
glorious success. What that contribution will be, 
what you shall be expected to give out of the 
free joy of your loving hearts, will be explained 
to you later on. 

In due time you will be counted among the 
millions of Germany’s Free German Youth, and 
will hold your heads high amid the conquering 
ranks of blue shirts. You will be instructed not 
to allow yourselves to be deceived by the super- 
ficial facade of West Berlin’s gaudy shops. You 
will be far too wise to let yourselves be tempted 
and misled by the oranges blatantly displayed in 
the shops of the U. S. Sector of our divided city. 
You will despise those oranges, ingenious and 
seductive device of the tyrannical Marshall Plan. 

The West is the defeated Germany, the East 
is the resurgent and triumphant Germany, glori- 
ously girding itself for its magnificent Five-Year 
Plan. How can you think of oranges when you 
behold a hundred thousand banners unfurled 
_— broad spaces of Berlin’s Marx-Engels 

atz 


“And now,” concluded the teacher, for the first time 
that morning ceasing to look out the window, clearing 
his throat and glancing straight at the pupils, “let’s 
get down to our day’s business.” For, as the kids very 
well knew, though nobody dared say so, when the 
teacher spoke while looking out the window he did 
not mean one weasel word of what he was saying, 
except for the cold fact that they would have to do 
their stint for the big affair in August of this year. 
This little story, based upon real life, symbolizes 
the situation of the young people in Germany’s Soviet- 
controlled Zone, the GDR. It may give some inkling 


Fr. LaFarge, America’s former Editor-in-Chief and 
now an associate editor, has been in Europe, chiefly 
in Germany, since mid-April, studying problems of 
cultural exchange. He visited and spoke at many Ger- 
man universities. In this article he discusses the pres- 
sure being brought to bear upon German youth in 
the Soviet Zone, and the resources young Germans 
can rely on to resist such pressures. 


of the terrific barrage of propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion to which they are exposed at every moment of 
their waking existence. Everything, even such “neutral” 
matters as mathematics or chemistry, is given an 
ideological or weltanschaulich slant. A young German 
gymnasium (high-school ) student from the East Berlin 
Sector, whom I happened to meet at a student gather- 
ing, chuckled over the fact that his examination paper 
in chemistry concerned the analysis of the various min- 
erals or raw materials considered essential to the 
GDR Five-Year Plan. 
How far is this sort of thing effective? 


There are, of course, various estimates, but the fol- 
lowing three points seem to be quite generally ad- 
mitted. 

1. One can roughly divide the youth of the GDR 
into three classes, which startlingly correspond to a 
similar division of German youth which I heard men- 
tioned in 1937. You can find a hard core of young 
people who are thoroughgoing, fanatically convinced 
Stalinists or Leninists. While they are not the majority, 
their number is not to be underestimated, for reasons 
given later on. Then you can reckon a majority who 
are perplexed, indifferent, undecided. These are the 
blue chips in the great ideological poker game. The 
way they turn will in great measure decide the future 
of the German people. 

Finally, there is a determined hard cord of heroic 
resistants. Some are children who are alerted by con- 
scientious and knowledgeable parents and are trained 
to distinguish between mere propaganda and honest 
teaching. Others are university students who, without 
any formal organization, manage to keep the flame of 
religious faith alive and to maintain some kind of 
contact with the Western world. These students, if 
they survive, will be the leading Christians of the 
future. They are found among Protestants and Cath- 
olics alike; but the Catholics have the advantage that 
there is no doubt as to the position of the Church 
with regard to Marxist-Leninist teachings. Catholic 
youth are not exposed to the curious ambivalence of 
a nationalist-minded Pastor Niemoeller trying to play 
both sides of the street at once. - 

2. The absurdities and glaring inconsistencies of 
the Communist youth propaganda should not blind 
us to the fact that it does possess, unreasonable as 
that may seem, a certain very powerful appeal to the 
youth of a defeated and humiliated Germany. The 
marching swains and maidens of last May 1 were not 
all mere puppets. President Pieck and General Sec- 
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retary Walter Ubricht have succeeded in arousing a 
tremendous amount of real enthusiasm. 

The somewhat older men are quick to recognize 
that the methods now employed are simply the old 
Nazi techniques warmed over. But there are plenty 
of ways to appeal to a younger and inexperienced 
generation. The blood-curdling brutality of the Rus- 
sian “liberation” of Berlin and Western Germany, the 
crushing blow inflicted on the German people by the 
loss to Poland of the eastern provinces and the con- 
sequent burden of ten million refugees—a burden still 
increasing—can all be forgotten in the belief that after 
defeat, young Germany is at last 
emancipated. 

The complete dependence upon 
Soviet Russia is skillfully played 
down, and the “great Germany of 
Goethe, Schiller, Marx and Engels” 
exalted, along with the ties of af- 
fection to the all-wise and all-loving 
Stalin. Children of proletarian par- 
ents can enjoy a rapid advancement 
to responsible positions in the Gov- 
ernment. Above all, there is continual 
playing on the sense of resentment 
against the foreigner, against the vic- 
torious American, against the idea of 
remilitarization. It is tragic to learn 
that even so highly respectable a 
Catholic writer as Reinhold Schnei- 
der has apparently been hoodwinked 
into signing the deceptive Moscow 
peace manifesto. The plain fact is that a large part of 
East Germany’s youth is on the way to becoming con- 
vinced Marxian fanatics, to whom the idea of a united 
Western Europe is wholly alien. 

3. Yet it would be equally mistaken to paint the 
picture in too somber colors. Truth, if given a foot- 
hold, even a scanty toehold, always proves itself 
stronger than error, and there are quiet but powerful 
forces working to save even the East German youth. 
By the very nature of the case, and particularly by the 
necessities of GDR propaganda itself, the youth from 
the eastern provinces are continually drawn to Berlin 
as the center of interest and the goal of their curiosity 
and pilgrimages. Yet it is precisely in Berlin that the 
hole in the Iron Curtain obstinately refuses to be 
closed. 

Berlin offers numberless opportunities of contact 
between Western and Eastern youth. Student groups 
in Berlin cherish a close feeling of fellowship with 
their brothers in the eight universities of the GDR— 
Dresden, Freiberg, Greifswald, Halle, Jena, Leipzig, 
Rostock and Weimar—and have formed with them a 
general “German Catholic Student Union” (KDSE). 
Student groups in the East work quietly, without any 
formal organization, but with a steady program of 
religious study, mutual encouragement and help. 
Father Klein’s solid humanistic training of youth at 
Berlin’s famous Canisius-Kolleg is having a far-reach- 
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ing effect by building a strong Christian leadership. 

One of the most effective ways in which we in the 
United States can aid in the strengthening of Moscow- 
threatened East German youth is through the assis- 
tance given by the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference to the heroic German priests working in 
regions where Catholics were previously unknown. 
They travel as best they may—by bicycle or on foot— 
from town to town, hiring a hall in place of a church 
and a two-room flat for combined living quarters and 
parish hall. I met some of them in the office of their 
indefatigable friend and well-wisher, Father Wilson 
Kaiser, Berlin representative of War 
Relief Services-NCWC. It is only 
when you talk to these brave men 
personally that you can form some 
idea of what it means to try to save 
the faith of kids who are being told 
a hundred times a day that there is 
but one God, Stalin, and but one 
hope, the united Soviets of the world. 
These priests are tremendously grate- 
ful for American help, and are in- 
sistent and successful—so far—in mak- 
ing it known to the people as help 
from the United States. 

Even if American students cannot 
establish a personal contact with the 
beleaguered young victims of our 
own former folly and of the present 
campaign of sugar-coated hate, what 
we do at home and abroad is bound 
to have its effect. The biggest aces in Wilhelm 
Pieck’s game are stolen—knowingly or not—from the 
teachings of Christianity itself: such, for instance, as 
the tremendous appeal to modern youth of a faith 
that is for all races and peoples and nations. This is 
our appeal; itis what we can dramatize. We all know 
those good Catholics at home who are so anxious to 
“keep everything quiet,” never to raise an issue, never 
to let the full teaching of the Church be too uncom- 
fortably known. I wonder what they would say and 
what they would think if they saw the serried ranks 
of Communist youth hailing with eager eyes those 
slogans of world peace and world unity which are 
ours and are Christ’s, and are theirs only because we 
hide them under a bushel. 

Two remarks, each from a prominent personality 
in the life of the German Catholic Church, both of 
whom have had intimate experience of the East Zone 
situation, stand out in my mind. (And let me add that 
I have heard similar expressions from believing Protes- 
tants as well.) The first was: “Terrible as is the East 
Zone situation, never should we yield to fear. Prudence, 
yes; but no fear.” The other was that the strongest 
weapon in the ideological combat today (I am not 
speaking of the strictly political combat, which has, 
alas, to be waged in the field of force), is the example 
of the believing, practising Christian. “The biggest 
weapon we have is the straightforward purity and the 
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universal, open charity of the genuine Catholic and 
Christian. Believe it or not, the youth in the Soviet 
Sector are watching us. What they see in West Berlin 
is told from person to person in the East. We have a 
long, tough job ahead of us. But we must never give 
up: never, never!” This is the high significance of the 
training given by Father Klein. 

Finally, to come to a less exalted but a highly prac- 
tical consideration, as long as any contact with East 
German youth can be maintained, the plain, common- 
sense arguments of and for democracy can still, by 
quiet persistence, make themselves heard. A million 
hurrahs and red-and-gold streamers cannot totally 
conceal the fact that only through genuine democracy 
can Germany ever hope to experience a certain degree 
of improvement and political realism. An experienced 
observer of the Eastern Zone, Heinz-Winfried Sabais, 
wrote in Deutsche Rundschau for April, 1951: 


The first condition [for any clarification of the 
Communist-infected mind] is the speedy shaping- 
up of a concept of “Europe” that can conquer a 
nationalism inspired by the Red flag. Only on such 
a future continental basis can the German nation 
look forward to a genuine emancipation. 


Americans have won the good will of the people of 
Berlin and the gratitude of the struggling Christians 
of the East Zone. If we can add understanding and 
a fine spiritual example to that good will, we can 
keep those beleaguered German youths looking out 
through the Berlin window. If we hold their attention 
long enough, they will learn to mock, like Faust, the 
monster who now threatens to devour them. 


Free speech 
or free conspiracy? 





Charles Keenan 





In HIS DISSENT from the June 4 decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court upholding the conviction of 
the eleven Communist leaders for conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government by force and violence Justice 
Hugo L. Black wrote: 


These petitioners were not charged with an at- 
tempt to overthrow the Government. They were 
not charged with nonverbal acts of any kind de- 
signed to overthrow the Government. They were 
not even charged with saying or writing anything 
designed to overthrow the Government. The 
charge was that they agreed to assemble and to 
talk and publish certain ideas at a later date. . . 


This is strange talk from a Supreme Court Justice, in 
view of the fact that Judge Harold R. Medina’s charge 
to the jury which originally convicted the Communists 
stressed the fact that the jurors 


must be satisfied from the evidence beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the defendants had an in- 





tent to cause the overthrow or destruction ot the 

Government of the United States by force and 

violence, and that it was with this intent . . . that 

they conspired both 1) to organize the Communist 
party of the United States . .. and 2) to teach and 
advocate the duty and necessity of overthrowing 
or destroying the Government of the United States 
by force and violence. 
Judge Medina reiterated the point that the accused 
could not be found guilty for merely advocating, in 
the abstract, that the Government should be over- 
thrown: 

... It is not the abstract doctrine of overthrow- 
ing or destroying organized government by un- 
lawful means which is denounced by this law .. . 

Accordingly, you cannot find the defendants or 
any of them guilty of the crime charged unless 
you are satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt that 
they conspired to form a society, group and as- 
sembly of persons who teach and advocate the 
overthrow or destruction of the Government of 
the United States . . . with the intent that such 
teaching and advocacy be of a rule or principle of 
action . . . all with an intent to cause the over- 
throw or destruction of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence as speedily as 
circumstances would permit. 

The jury that sat through the nine months of the trial 
in Judge Medina’s court and heard all the evidence 
seemed to have no reasonable doubt about the con- 
spiracy charged against the Communists. The U. S. 
Court of Appeals, speaking through Judge Learned 
Hand, found no reason to quarrel with the trial jury’s 
finding (Am. 8/19/50, p. 505). 

Doubtless the twelve men and women who rendered 
a verdict against the Communist leaders were not 
infallible. But the fact is that, on the evidence, they 
were convinced of the existence of a conspiracy aimed 
at overthrowing the Government, not just of an agree- 
ment “to assemble and to talk and publish certain 
ideas.” The issue was not freedom of speech, but the 
existence of a criminal conspiracy. 

For this reason I find it hard to understand Max 
Lerner’s saying in his syndicated column (N. Y. Post, 
June 6): 

[Chief Justice Vinson’s] contribution to the 
theory of free speech is the distinction between 
“discussion” and “advocacy.” Meaning that if you 
wear a cap-and-gown and turn eres in a swivel 
chair, you can discuss Marx and Lenin, but if you 
get serious and go into the marketplace and hawk 
your ideas, it’s no go. é 

I can only suppose that Mr. Lerner took the advice he 
gave his readers in the first sentence of his column 
and read the Court’s decision standing on his head. 
For the Communists were not convicted for hawking 
their ideas in the marketplace. They were convicted 
for hawking them in conspiratorial privacy, for mask- 
ing them in an Aesopian doubletalk to deceive the 
people in the marketplace, and for doing all this with 
the ultimate intention of destroying our Government. 
As Justice Robert H. Jackson said in his concurring 
opinion, “What is really under review here is a con- 
viction of conspiracy, after a trial for conspiracy, on 
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an indictment charging conspiracy, brought under a 
statute outlawing conspiracy.” 

Justice Jackson reminded his brethren on the bench 
that it is a well-established principle of law that “con- 
spiracy [to commit a crime] may be a substantive evil 
in itself, apart from any evil it may threaten, attempt 
or accomplish.” It may therefore be made a separate 
offense, as it was in the Smith Act of 1940, under which 
the Communists were tried. With this principle he 
refuted “the lamentations . . . about the injustice of 
conviction in the absence of some overt act.” “No overt 
act,” said Justice Jackson, “is or need be required.” 
And he quoted Justice Holmes’ rejection of a similar 
objection in Nash v. United States (1913): “The Sher- 
man Act ... does not make the doing of any act other 
than the act of conspiring a condition of liability.” 

Since “teaching and advocacy” figured so largely in 
the indictment and conviction of the Communist 
leaders, critics of the Court’s decision have seen in 
it a threat to freedom of speech. But no one can read 
the opinions without realizing that the Justices who 
upheld the conviction were almost painfully anxious 
lest their decision should in any way impair the con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

It is altogether wholesome that the Justices of the 
Supreme Court showed themselves, one and all, ex- 
tremely solicitous of the freedom of speech guaranteed 
by the First Amendment. One suspects, at times, that 
they—and many of their critics—are not quite sure of 
the exact basis for the limitations on this freedom. That 
I hope to discuss in a subsequent article. 





FEATURE “xX” 
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IT WAS NOON-—a time of rush and furor to many 
mothers of school-age children. The seven-months-old 
baby was fussing in his buggy. The two-year-old had 
just been got to bed with much tugging and pufling. 
Lunch for the four-year-old was in process amid the 
hurried disarray left by the school children. I was, as 
the phrase has it, fit to be tied. When the door bell 
rang, I considered it a proper punctuation to an ex- 
clamatory morning. 

At first I thought to let it go, and then decided it 
might be my friend from the country who brings eggs. 
I was thoroughly disgruntled, therefore, to observe 
through the glass door a female with a briefcase. No 
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one, it seems to me, can make a housewife feel so in- 
carcerated, so disheveled or so completely inept as 
another woman at her door with a briefcase. She 
looks so purposeful. This visitor proved no exception. 
On the way to the door, thinking I knew her business, 
I decided I did not want our children’s picture taken. 
At the moment, if I had any thought on the matter, 
I was probably looking forward to the day they would 
be nice, responsible, quiet adults, and was not just 
then concerned with pictorially preserving their in- 
fantile appearance. 

This being my frame of mind, I was scarcely pre- 
pared to have her state pithily, after a cursory “Good 
morning”: “I am here in the interest of the Bible 
Institute—to encourage people to read the Bible. I 
would like to give you this—” I stopped her, momen- 
tarily, with “Before you go on—I am a Catholic and 
we are quite familiar with the Bible.” (County Wex- 
ford was rising within me, and besides it was cold 
at the door.) This information deterred her naught 
and she proceeded with renewed vigor for having 
caught her breath. 

To summarize, our conversation consumed fifteen 
minutes, and covered the Bible, religious education 
in schools, bus rides for nonpublic school children, 
Judge Rutherford, and her own capability as a Bib- 
lical scholar. 

With each remark she quoted me chapter and verse, 
as those who ignore Tradition are so wont to do. 
Several times (with the preface “Please don’t think I 
am casting reflections on your Church or any church” ) 
she proceeded to cast reflections, although on the 
whole I could see she was trying to maintain an im- 
perturbable calm. I decided I had not invited this, 
and felt I was entitled to trade measure for measure— 
or more accurately to give truth for half-truth (all the 
while keeping County Wexford down to sea level). 
So to the best of my limited ability I proposed, and 
she opposed. It ended, finally, with my having to close 
the door. (There was a draft on the baby and four- 
year-old insisted his sandwich was burning.) 

She left her Watchtower, which I shall give our 
priest-moderator at the next study club meeting. I 
pointed out to her that in all fairness she must take 
some of my literature, because I felt sure she would 
learn many things she had not known before. I can- 
not, in good conscience, read the Watchtower. Be- 
sides, who would settle for suet when you can have 
steak? So one of my Catholic magazines went away 
in the purse of a Jehovah’s Witness—and I hope and 
pray that she reads it. 

The same day I mentioned my experience to my 
Catholic neighbor, who said: “Yes, she was here, too. 
I told her I wasn’t interested. Gave her a dime for a 
couple of pamphlets or something,” and then went 
on to tell me about their furnace breaking down the 
previous night. 

I became very thoughtful as the day wore on, and 
not a little disturbed. I thought of my neighbor’s dis- 
interest, of my own inadequacy, of my “study” club’s 














indifference. Our program consists of book reviews— 
Catholic, to be sure, but that is not studying our 
religion. It was too difficult for our priest-moderator 
to establish an interest in a textbook he recommended. 
Until we met in the homes and served light refresh- 
ments, practically no one came, although we meet 
only once a month. 

I tried to analyze my feelings. Was it hurt pride 
(which apparently is so often the basis of some of our 
emotions)? Did I feel a trifle humiliated that this 
woman at the door could—and did—study her religion 
and, what is more, was willing to “hoof it” from door 
to door in its interest? And here I was, part of a 
“study” group too mentally lazy to learn more, not 
about a man’s garbled version of the Word of God, 
but about Christ’s own Church. 

I recalled a musicale I had once attended, given by 
victims of polio and cerebral palsy. After the per- 
formance I found myself thinking not so much of the 
performers’ physical handicaps as of my own deficien- 
cies. These people were doing so much with so little. 
I, and people like me, did so little with so much. This 
and other contacts with polio sufferers taught me one 
thing about that disease. In dealing with it, you con- 
centrate on what you have, not on what you haven't. 
That’s not only good for the patient’s mind; it’s good 
for his body as well. I began to think that perhaps we, 
in our study club, could learn from the victims of polio 
how to make the best use of the talents and the oppor- 
tunities that were ours. 





It is quite probable that as the daughter of one 
mixed marriage and the partner for thirteen years of 
another I am more than ordinarily conscious of the 
need for Catholics to “accentuate the positive.” Could 
we not, in our study clubs, instead of discussing our 
Protestant neighbors—how “different” they are, “how 
strange” that they do this or that, “how they can 
believe” thus and so—dismiss all that and start with 
humility and alacrity to learn the faith that is in us? 
I keep recalling the feeling of partial shame I had in 
bandying abont the name of Our Blessed Lord at my 
door. Would it not have been better to have invited 
that woman into my home and, with as much quiet 
and dignity as the small children would allow, to 
have answered her “arguments”? 

We know, of course, that faith is a gift from God, 
and that there is no purely intellectual approach to 
the Heart of Christ. At the same time, we, in our con- 
versations with others of this world, are their first 
points of contact with the Church. We could, so to 
speak, be the port of entry for these spiritually dis-— 
placed persons. 

During the same week that I met the Jehovah's 
Witness an audience heard Dr. J. M. O’Neill of Brook- 
lyn conclude a lecture with this statement: “I believe 
the Catholic laity have a grave responsibility to be 
informed. Otherwise their children and grandchildren 
may be facing a dim future.” If the future may be 
dim, should we not “let our light shine”? 

BEATA BRADY 





The American novel 
through fifty years 


XI. James T. Farrell 





Frank O’ Malley 





The stories of Farrell are likely to bring immediately 
to mind a well-known figure imagined by the literary 
historian Taine: in this figure men are seen as field- 
mice being trampled to death by elephant herds, the 
brutal forces of nature and civilization. Surely the 
people who stir about in Farrell’s books seem as weak 
and small and helpless as field-mice, crushed in fear, 
blinded by poverty and debased by their own wild, 
unbridled instincts (instincts vaster than will or mind 
or soul, it would appear) and by the impact of a dark, 
dangerous industrial and commercial civilization. 

Yet it is understandable that the plight of man in 
an urbanized, industrialized civilization could scarcely 
have been ignored, that the sensibilities of serious art- 
ists would have been lacerated by the very life they 
experienced, that they would have to incorporate it 
into their fictions. This is a most unhappy, sad, suffer- 
ing civilization—and writers, in the face and feeling of 
it, could not be expected to show themselves as senti- 
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mentalists or optimists. That they should have become 
materialists or Marxists or naturalists is no matter for 
wonder, for they were the heirs and products and 
observers of a highly-secularized civilization, in which 
the destruction of faith and of the traditional philo- 
sophical and theological sources of value had been all 
but accomplished. They lived—and they made it clear 
that they lived—in the twilight of civilization. 

It is abundantly clear that Farrell, whether he be 
described as naturalist or materialist, is important for 
his expression of his sense of this twilight of civiliza- 
tion. This is what comes out most lavishly and pain- 
fully in his stories and novels: he offers a gruesome 
image of civilization—and within that civilization he 
establishes another image, his image of the Catholio 
Church, or rather of the Church as affected by the 
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particular circumstances and pressures of modern, ur- 
ban, secular existence. 

In this essay I shall be chiefly concerned with these 
two images of Farrell. Appearing throughout his work, 
they are ground out, with the greatest interest and 
vitality, in his first (and from a literary, intellectual 
and sociological standpoint his “last”) work, Studs 
Lonigan (Young Lonigan, 1982, The Young Manhood 
of Studs Lonigan, 1934 and Judgment Day, 1935). 
There is, contrary to the view of Joseph Warren Beach, 
little or no development in Farrell’s universe after 
Studs. Undoubtedly, Danny O’Neill (A World I Never 
Made, 1936, No Star Is Lost, 1938, Father and Son, 1940 
and My Days of Anger, 1943) and Bernard Clare (Ber- 
nard Clare, 1946 and The Road Between, 1949) are 
types dissimilar from Studs and dissimilar as well, from 
those hardy vulgarians, Gas-House McGinty (Gas- 
House McGinty, 1933) and Tommy Gallagher (Tommy 
Gallagher's Crusade, 1939). But all of them move in 
essentially the same world, a world that does not 
change. It’s a world that simply renews, reiterates, 
regurgitates itself. 

For it is a world, the world as he absorbs it bitterly 
and honestly, that Farrell creates. It is not fiction that 
he has written so much as a transcriptive study of civil- 
ization—a lightless, despiritualized, chaotic, crushed 
and crushing civilization. The lightlessness and the 
chaos he understands and embraces with desperate 
thoroughness. This understanding and this embrace- 
ment are complete in Studs Lonigan and remain, quite 
unchanged, down to his most recent work. 

In Chicago, “at two o'clock in the morning, Studs 
Lonigan walked breathlessly along Fifty - Eighth 
Street”—after an attempted robbery. Moments like 
this abound in Farrell. And there are the other com- 
mon sights concretized in Farrell’s rather stale lan- 
guage: the bouncer jerking out a blackjack; the jazz 
blaring; the nigger kids twisted together, wrestling 
in the streets; the inevitable elevated station; the guys 
around the fireplug talking; the tall and old flat-sided 
office buildings; the strikes, the slayings, the milk-riots; 
the imitation marble counters of restaurants; oil trucks 
rumbling over railroad tracks; the dance marathons; 
“all those foreigners come here to take jobs away from 
Americans”; the drab apartment houses; the line of 
darkened stores, the vacant lots, the grassless plots of 
dirt; the automobiles backing away from the greasing 
tracks; iron-grilled elevators jerking and rattling up- 
ward; for-rent signs in dirty windows; the cellar-en- 
trances barricaded with refuse; the poor bars and the 
closed banks; machinery rusting and crowds roaring. 
Such are the images taken at random from the pages 
of Studs Lonigan, images that fuse into a single horrid 
image of civilized desolation. 

But it is in the very last part of Judgment Day that 
Farrell manages the most pathetic—and quietly hor- 
rible—experiences of his victim-character: Studs, with 
two weeks before his marriage, sick and wandering 
and lost in his job-hunting. The entire scene (com- 
posed of several incidents) is gloomy to the extent of 
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nightmare: Studs, nervous, afraid, undecided, scan- 
ning want-ads, assembling shreds of self-confidence 
to brave the bureaucracy of personnel-managers—“he 
wasn't a dummy, either . . . if they'd only give him a 
chance, he’d show them”—and, after leaving the hope- 
less and unreal “proposition for live-wires,” drifting 
in the rain, “wondering where. to go and what to do 
next.” He encounters—realizes that he must—defeat 
after defeat, turning away and slamming the door be- 
hind him, bucking himself up with the “sneer from 
the old days, the old Studs Lonigan sneer of confi- 
dence” and throwing back his aching shoulders. 

The scene, accumulating, reaches its lowest level in 
his obscene experience of the burlesque show on 
South State Street and ends as he staggers home, utter- 
ly sick and dying, the rain beating down on him until, 
at last, he crawls up the stairway of his house to throw 
himself in and, while his mother screams, to crumble 
down at the door. Here, with relentlessness of detail, 
Farrell describes the dissolution of the young hopeful 
he constructs in the first part of the trilogy: the low, 
furtive, fearful, animalized movement of the creature 
overwhelmed by the ponderous power of a civilization 
he can neither confront nor comprehend. 

Broken and writhing victim-character that he is, 
Studs, nevertheless, is a more convincing and moving 
characterization than Danny O’Neill or Bernard Clare. 
Danny O’Neill—real enough—seems too conventionally 
fitted out for rescue from his untoward environment; 
and Bernard Clare, in his rebellion, is much too opaque 
and anemic, removed at least from the human pity 
and horror generated by the narration of the career of 
Studs. I believe that Farrell is more objective in his 
handling of Studs. With Danny O’Neill and Bernard 
Clare there is, perhaps, too much self-identification 
on the part of Farrell, who here may be creating mere- 
ly his “voices.” The plight of soul or career in these 
later characters comes out, in excess, as an attitude, a 
point-of-view, now associated with Farrell himself. In 
particular, there is his attitude towards the Church. 
For the Church is, as I have said, his second persistent 
—and maybe his more significant—image. 

The Church, as Farrell presents it, especially in the 
Studs Lonigan trilogy and in the Danny O’Neill tetra- 
logy, is a dreary, sentimental and shapeless refuge for 
the impoverished or empty-headed superstitious; it 
swirls in and out of the chaos of life and degradation 
and death in which his characters move. But it has no 
real relevance for their lives. The characters recollect 
the dreadful catechetical lessons dinned into their 
brains, grim lessons of sin and hell and damnation; 
they are exposed to the vulgar-orotund and slick-dog- 
matic sermons; they swoon through the indulgence of 
the sweetest minor pieties and berate themselves, in 
maudlin conscience-pangs, for their prurient offenses 
against the law, the law from which they are never 
delivered by love or by even the faintest intimation of 
it. 
Their highly individualistic religious experience is 
part of their own terrible isolation within the dark 
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world. Altogether, in Farrell’s work, religion, lacking a 
genuine dynamic, any genuine entrance into the lives 
of the people, is just an inconsequential retreat from 
discomfort and noise, despair and poverty: “And it 
was so quiet in the church . . . Ah, how pretty a thing 
Mary was;” and the eyes of the petitioner become 
“glued in fascination on the Italian features of the 
statue, the large red lips . . . the lovely reddish blush 
of the cheeks.” 

Now, it may be true that Farrell, in his time and place, 
has discerned and been dismayed by some of the 
worst features of Catholic life in America: sentimental- 
ism, Jansenism and sectarianism, features which have 
made even the staunchest and most knowing Catholic 
minds wince. These are the conditions that once ap- 
palled the young James Joyce among the Dublin Irish 
and which contributed to his, no less than to Farrell’s, 
rejection of the Church. But Joyce never lost his feeling 
for the Church, despite his apostasy. 

Farrell’s preoccupation with the Church in his novels 
~and it is, as with Joyce, a preoccupation amounting 
to an obsession—is repellent, harsh, bold, without any 
of the tenderness of the Joycean sense of the inner 
strength and deep rhythm of the Church’s life. The 
human beings of the Church in the dark and imperfect 
city, whether Dublin or Chicago, cannot help being 
tainted, tormented and distorted by the earthy con- 
ditions of their existence. Farrell, however, could not 
realize that “Catholics are not Catholicism.” 

Farrell's Catholics, then, are as degenerate as the 
civilization about them. And their physical and social 
poverty is as great and piercing and demoralizing as 
their spiritual poverty. Unlike either Dostoievski or 
Bloy, Farrell does not have the Christian’s or the 
Church’s insight into the meaning and dignity of pover- 
ty. He does not provide, as Bloy does, his wretched 
poor with any chance to arrive at their meaning: pov- 
erty is simply a terror, a disease and a curse, and its 
victims are not allowed their proper illumination as 
“God’s legitimate heirs.” That the Saviour, in Bloy’s 
phrasing, “wanted pre-eminently to be called Poor Man 
and the God of the poor” is no part of Farrell’s wisdom 
or of the wisdom of his creations. 

And Farrell’s social thought and action are merely 
humanitarian and utopian. What he cannot conceive 
is that social revolution or alteration will not alter the 
mystery or the meaning or the possibility of poverty— 
of the poor man whom God has placed on a pedestal. 
It is interesting to note that Farrell’s approach to the 
problem and resolution of social evil and injustice is 
based upon his acceptance of the philosophy of prog- 
ress (the modern materialist belief in progress, both 
bourgeois and Marxist utopianism ) along with its easy 
corollary, the philosophy of despair or absolute pessi- 
mism (the resort or submission to despair when history 
doesn’t turn out as expected or intended ). Farrell can- 
not grasp the Church’s sense of the mystery of human 
history and destiny. 

In offering what appear to be his most persevering 
images, Farrell impresses upon the reader the force of 


his unflinching honesty and the rectitude of his zealous 
social sense and social responsibility. His fictions do 
not advance, however; they simply intensify (or ac- 
cumulate ), with monotonous repetitiveness and gener- 
ally with unbounded crudity, the cloudy experiences 
that have wholly engrossed the author. With regard 
to his most important characterizations, he is best, I 
think, in detailing the confused and naked heart of his 
primitive hero, Studs, and its incoherent search of a 
nebulous center; less interesting and less vital in trac- 
ing out the effort of the more refined Danny O’Neill as 
frustrated writer to locate himself outside the traps 
of family, friends and environment; and quite unsuc- 
cessful, actually, in depicting the attempt of the 
“wildly rebellious” professional writer, Bernard Clare, 
“to know and discover himself” in, for a Chicagoan, the 
alien world of New York. 

Although he is an inveterately serious writer, Far- 
rell, in ultimate appraisal, is an earnest sociologist 
rather than a very good artist. His attitude toward 
literature (and his sense of his task), expressed as re- 
cently as 1947 in his Literature and Morality, has not 
got beyond the conception prevalent in the later nine- 
teenth and earlier twentieth century. The tendencies 
current in today’s literature, altering “the entire face 
of the novel,” are not what Farrell thinks they are. The 
“progress of science” and realism and naturalism in 
literature, as we know these elements, have, I think, 
run their course, except possibly in this country. But, 
says Farrell, “the naturalistic movement has not died 
out in literature.” While he may be right in saying that 
through naturalism and realism “untold possibilities 
have been perceived and utilized,” this is, nevertheless, 
no longer the day of Zola or Hardy or George Moore 
or Dreiser—nor is it, any longer, the day of James T. 
Farrell. 

The novel, it occurs to me, has for a long time been 
taking another direction so far not too much considered 
—it is now a kind of philosophical or poetical-cosmo- 
logical endeavor. Hannah Arendt was infinitely more 
accurate than Farrell when she wrote in the summer of 
1949 (in the Kenyon Review ) that the modern novelist 
reveals himself “in the last as a poet whose main con- 
cern is judgment and not reporting, and as a philoso- 
pher who wants not just to portray the course of 
events but to discover and demonstrate logically the 
laws of movement governing the ‘disintegration of 
values.’ ” 

But Farrell’s great energy never amounts to poetry 
(if the evocative word meant everything to Joyce, it 
means nothing to Farrell) and his consciousness of the 
evil of civilization never becomes a vision or grows into 
the stature of a cosmology. He is unable to transcend, 
by any affinity with poetry and philosophy, the old 
naturalistic mode to which he has doggedly and 
humorlessly devoted himself. His people remain for 
the most part like animals “creeping forward” from 
one ferocious frustration to another. His situations ra- 
diate but little light: “And there was nothing to see. 
The world was full of blackness.” 
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particular circumstances and pressures of modern, ur- 
ban, secular existence. 

In this essay I shall be chiefly concerned with these 
two images of Farrell. Appearing throughout his work, 
they are ground out, with the greatest interest and 
vitality, in his first (and from a literary, intellectual 
and sociological standpoint his “last”) work, Studs 
Lonigan (Young Lonigan, 1932, The Young Manhood 
of Studs Lonigan, 1934 and Judgment Day, 1935). 
There is, contrary to the view of Joseph Warren Beach, 
little or no development in Farrell’s universe after 
Studs. Undoubtedly, Danny O’Neill (A World I Never 
Made, 1986, No Star Is Lost, 1988, Father and Son, 1940 
and My Days of Anger, 1943) and Bernard Clare (Ber- 
nard Clare, 1946 and The Road Between, 1949) are 
types dissimilar from Studs and dissimilar as well, from 
those hardy vulgarians, Gas-House McGinty (Gas- 
House McGinty, 1933) and Tommy Gallagher (Tommy 
Gallagher's Crusade, 1939). But all of them move in 
essentially the same world, a world that does not 
change. It’s a world that simply renews, reiterates, 
regurgitates itself. 

For it is a world, the world as he absorbs it bitterly 
and honestly, that Farrell creates. It is not fiction that 
he has written so much as a transcriptive study of civil- 
ization—a lightless, despiritualized, chaotic, crushed 
and crushing civilization. The lightlessness and the 
chaos he understands and embraces with desperate 
thoroughness. This understanding and this embrace- 
ment are complete in Studs Lonigan and remain, quite 
unchanged, down to his most recent work. 

In Chicago, “at two o'clock in the morning, Studs 
Lonigan walked breathlessly along Fifty - Eighth 
Street”—after an attempted robbery. Moments like 
this abound in Farrell. And there are the other com- 
mon sights concretized in Farrell's rather stale lan- 
guage: the bouncer jerking out a blackjack; the jazz 
blaring; the nigger kids twisted together, wrestling 
in the streets; the inevitable elevated station; the guys 
around the fireplug talking; the tall and old flat-sided 
office buildings; the strikes, the slayings, the milk-riots; 
the imitation marble counters of restaurants; oil trucks 
rumbling over railroad tracks; the dance marathons; 
“all those foreigners come here to take jobs away from 
Americans”; the drab apartment houses; the line of 
darkened stores, the vacant lots, the grassless plots of 
dirt; the automobiles backing away from the greasing 
tracks; iron-grilled elevators jerking and rattling up- 
ward; for-rent signs in dirty windows; the cellar-en- 
trances barricaded with refuse; the poor bars and the 
closed banks; machinery rusting and crowds roaring. 
Such are the images taken at random from the pages 
of Studs Lonigan, images that fuse into a single horrid 
image of civilized desolation. 

But it is in the very last part of Judgment Day that 
Farrell manages the most pathetic—and quietly hor- 
rible—experiences of his victim-character: Studs, with 
two weeks before his marriage, sick and wandering 
and lost in his job-hunting. The entire scene (com- 
posed of several incidents) is gloomy to the extent of 
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nightmare: Studs, nervous, afraid, undecided, scan- 
ning want-ads, assembling shreds of self-confidence 
to brave the bureaucracy of personnel-managers—“he 
wasn't a dummy, either . . . if they'd only give him a 
chance, he’d show them”—and, after leaving the hope- 
less and unreal “proposition for live-wires,” drifting 
in the rain, “wondering where to go and what to do 
next.” He encounters—realizes that he must—defeat 
after defeat, turning away and slamming the door be- 
hind him, bucking himself up with the “sneer from 
the old days, the old Studs Lonigan sneer of confi- 
dence” and throwing back his aching shoulders. 

The scene, accumulating, reaches its lowest level in 
his obscene experience of the burlesque show on 
South State Street and ends as he staggers home, utter- 
ly sick and dying, the rain beating down on him until, 
at last, he crawls up the stairway of his house to throw 
himself in and, while his mother screams, to crumble 
down at the door. Here, with relentlessness of detail, 
Farrell describes the dissolution of the young hopeful 
he constructs in the first part of the trilogy: the low, 
furtive, fearful, animalized movement of the creature 
overwhelmed by the ponderous power of a civilization 
he can neither confront nor comprehend. 

Broken and writhing victim-character that he is, 
Studs, nevertheless, is a more convincing and moving 
characterization than Danny O’Neill or Bernard Clare. 
Danny O’Neill—real enough—seems too conventionally 
fitted out for rescue from his untoward environment; 
and Bernard Clare, in his rebellion, is much too opaque 
and anemic, removed at least from the human pity 
and horror generated by the narration of the career of 
Studs. I believe that Farrell is more objective in his 
handling of Studs. With Danny O’Neill and Bernard 
Clare there is, perhaps, too much self-identification 
on the part of Farrell, who here may be creating mere- 
ly his “voices.” The plight of soul or career in these 
later characters comes out, in excess, as an attitude, a 
point-of-view, now associated with Farrell himself. In 
particular, there is his attitude towards the Church. 
For the Church is, as I have said, his second persistent 
—and maybe his more significant—image. 

The Church, as Farrell presents it, especially in the 
Studs Lonigan trilogy and in the Danny O’Neill tetra- 
logy, is a dreary, sentimental and shapeless refuge for 
the impoverished or empty-headed superstitious; it 
swirls in and out of the chaos of life and degradation 
and death in which his characters move. But it has no 
real relevance for their lives. The characters recollect 
the dreadful catechetical lessons dinned into their 
brains, grim lessons of sin and hell and damnation; 
they are exposed to the vulgar-orotund and slick-dog- 
matic sermons; they swoon through the indulgence of 
the sweetest minor pieties and berate themselves, in 
maudlin conscience-pangs, for their prurient offenses 
against the law, the law from which they are never 
delivered by love or by even the faintest intimation of 
it. 
Their highly individualistic religious experience is 
part of their own terrible isolation within the dark 
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world. Altogether, in Farrell's work, religion, lacking a 
genuine dynamic, any genuine entrance into the lives 
of the people, is just an inconsequential retreat from 
discomfort and noise, despair and poverty: “And it 
was so quiet in the church . . . Ah, how pretty a thing 
Mary was;” and the eyes of the petitioner become 
“glued in fascination on the Italian features of the 
statue, the large red lips . . . the lovely reddish blush 
of the cheeks.” 

Now, it may be true that Farrell, in his time and place, 
has discerned and been dismayed by some of the 
worst features of Catholic life in America: sentimental- 
ism, Jansenism and sectarianism, features which have 
made even the staunchest and most knowing Catholic 
minds wince. These are the conditions that once ap- 
palled the young James Joyce among the Dublin Irish 
and which contributed to his, no less than to Farrell's, 
rejection of the Church. But Joyce never lost his feeling 
for the Church, despite his apostasy. 

Farrell’s preoccupation with the Church in his novels 
—and it is, as with Joyce, a preoccupation amounting 
to an obsession—is repellent, harsh, bold, without any 
of the tenderness of the Joycean sense of the inner 
strength and deep rhythm of the Church’s life. The 
human beings of the Church in the dark and imperfect 
city, whether Dublin or Chicago, cannot help being 
tainted, tormented and distorted by the earthy con- 
ditions of their existence. Farrell, however, could not 
realize that “Catholics are not Catholicism.” 

Farrell’s Catholics, then, are as degenerate as the 
civilization about them. And their physical and social 
poverty is as great and piercing and demoralizing as 
their spiritual poverty. Unlike either Dostoievski or 
Bloy, Farrell does not have the Christian’s or the 
Church’s insight into the meaning and dignity of pover- 
ty. He does not provide, as Bloy does, his wretched 
poor with any chance to arrive at their meaning: pov- 
erty is simply a terror, a disease and a curse, and its 
victims are not allowed their proper illumination as 
“God’s legitimate heirs.” That the Saviour, in Bloy’s 
phrasing, “wanted pre-eminently to be called Poor Man 
and the God of the poor” is no part of Farrell’s wisdom 
or of the wisdom of his creations. 

And Farrell’s social thought and action are merely 
humanitarian and utopian. What he cannot conceive 
is that social revolution or alteration will not alter the 
mystery or the meaning or the possibility of poverty— 
of the poor man whom God has placed on a pedestal. 
It is interesting to note that Farrell’s approach to the 
problem and resolution of social evil and injustice is 
based upon his acceptance of the philosophy of prog- 
ress (the modern materialist belief in progress, both 
bourgeois and Marxist utopianism ) along with its easy 
corollary, the philosophy of despair or absolute pessi- 
mism (the resort or submission to despair when history 
doesn’t turn out as expected or intended ). Farrell can- 
not grasp the Church’s sense of the mystery of human 
history and destiny. 

In offering what appear to be his most persevering 
images, Farrell impresses upon the reader the force of 


his unflinching honesty and the rectitude of his zealous 
social sense and social responsibility. His fictions do 
not advance, however; they simply intensify (or ac- 
cumulate ), with monotonous repetitiveness and gener- 
ally with unbounded crudity, the cloudy experiences 
that have wholly engrossed the author. With regard 
to his most important characterizations, he is best, I 
think, in detailing the confused and naked heart of his 
primitive hero, Studs, and its incoherent search of a 
nebulous center; less interesting and less vital in trac- 
ing out the effort of the more refined Danny O’Neill as 
frustrated writer to locate himself outside the traps 
of family, friends and environment; and quite unsuc- 
cessful, actually, in depicting the attempt of the 
“wildly rebellious” professional writer, Bernard Clare, 
“to know and discover himself” in, for a Chicagoan, the 
alien world of New York. 

Although he is an inveterately serious writer, Far- 
rell, in ultimate appraisal, is an earnest sociologist 
rather than a very good artist. His attitude toward 
literature (and his sense of his task), expressed as re- 
cently as 1947 in his Literature and Morality, has not 
got beyond the conception prevalent in the later nine- 
teenth and earlier twentieth century. The tendencies 
current in today’s literature, altering “the entire face 
of the novel,” are not what Farrell thinks they are. The 
“progress of science” and realism and naturalism in 
literature, as we know these elements, have, I think, 
run their course, except possibly in this country. But, 
says Farrell, “the naturalistic movement has not died 
out in literature.” While he may be right in saying that 
through naturalism and realism “untold possibilities 
have been perceived and utilized,” this is, nevertheless, 
no longer the day of Zola or Hardy or George Moore 
or Dreiser—nor is it, any longer, the day of James T. 
Farrell. 

The novel, it occurs to me, has for a long time been 
taking another direction so far not too much considered 
—it is now a kind of philosophical or poetical-cosmo- 
logical endeavor. Hannah Arendt was infinitely more 
accurate than Farrell when she wrote in the summer of 
1949 (in the Kenyon Review) that the modern novelist 
reveals himself “in the last as a poet whose main con- 
cern is judgment and not reporting, and as a philoso- 
pher who wants not just to portray the course of 
events but to discover and demonstrate logically the 
laws of movement governing the ‘disintegration of 
values.’ ” 

But Farrell’s great energy never amounts to poetry 
(if the evocative word meant everything to Joyce, it 
means nothing to Farrell) and his consciousness of the 
evil of civilization never becomes a vision or grows into 
the stature of a cosmology. He is unable to transcend, 
by any affinity with poetry and philosophy, the old 
naturalistic mode to which he has doggedly and 
humorlessly devoted himself. His people remain for 
the most part like animals “creeping forward” from 
one ferocious frustration to another. His situations ra- 
diate but little light: “And there was nothing to see. 
The world was full of blackness.” 
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One controversial general 





THE MacARTHUR I KNOW 





By General George C. Kenney. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. 264p. $2.75 


The country is presently more con- 
cerned over the outcome of the Mac- 
Arthur controversy than about the pre- 
vious services of the General. All are 
agreed that these were distinguished, 
important and deserving of credit. 
Some of the things that General Mac- 
Arthur did prior to his relief as Su- 
preme Commander in the Far East last 
April 11 are discussed in this new book 
in a light and sketchy style. What has 
happened since that April 11 is not 
covered. Perhaps it would have been 
better to have postponed publication 
until it were known what justification 
MacArthur had for directing the war in 
Korea in a manner displeasing to his 
superiors. 

General Kenney commanded Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s air force during the 
three-year campaign from Australia to 
the Philippines and Japan in 1945. 
The military events of those fateful 
years were covered by the author in 
his previous book, General Kenney Re- 
ports. The new book, as its title may 
indicate, gives Kenney’s opinion of 
MacArthur and some description of 
his daily life: how he dressed, at what 
hours he visited his office or took his 
meals and such matters. Very little of 
historical importance is given any seri- 
ous treatment. 

Kenney sets out to prove that Mac- 
Arthur was an excellent general, for he 
invariably approved whatever Kenney 
did or proposed to do. If MacArthur 
ever had an original idea as to the air 
force while Kenney was there, the book 
doesn’t mention it. Large sections of 
the book are more about what Ken- 
ney did than about his hero and com- 
mander, 

Many anecdotes are related. Their 
truth is not vouched for; many are im- 
probable. They seem to be gossip im- 
proved on by repeated recitals. For ex- 
ample, when MacArthur reported at 
West Point to enter as a cadet, he an- 
nounced that he was going to graduate 
at the head of his class and later be- 
come Chief of Staff. Both events have 
in fact occurred, but in 1899 the office 
of Chief of Staff was nonexistent. It 
was not even being thought about. 

In contrast to General Kenney’s list- 
ing of minor events in MacArthur’s life 
is his story of how the invasion of Leyte 
was planned. According to the author, 
a Navy pilot was forced down in Leyte 
on September 13, 1944. Friendly Fili- 
pinos rescued him, told him there were 
few Japs on the island, and then took 
him out in a boat to his ship. All this 
occurred on the same day. 

The pilot’s report led Admiral Hal- 


sey to radio a recommendation that in 
view of the weak enemy force in Leyte 
it be seized at once. This went forward 
to Quebec, where President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill were 
holding one of their famous confer- 
ences. They were well pleased by the 
suggestion, and in turn radioed Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters asking 
his opinion about it, and how soon he 
could undertake this job. 

MacArthur wasn’t at his headquar- 
ters; he was away capturing Morotai. 
His staff received the Quebec message 
on the 14th and decided not to consult 
the General for fear that radio mes- 
sages might be intercepted by the ene- 
my. They drew up a reply stating that 
the invasion of Leyte could be under- 
taken, and proposing October 20 as a 
suitable date. Signing the General’s 
name, they sent it on its way. Within 
hours a reply came ordering the in- 
vasion for October 20. This is an ex- 
ample of how fast things may move in 
modern war. MacArthur knew nothing 
about this until he returned on the 
17th. 

Unfortunately, the Navy pilot’s re- 
port was completely wrong. What the 
Filipinos told him may have related 
only to that part of Leyte where he 
came down. The island was really 
heavily defended, and it took two 
months of hard and difficult fighting 
to capture it. 

A brief account of the war in Korea 
before April 11 is given. It is not based 
on observation. Some statements are 
open to doubt, e. g., that the Chinese 
could mass in Manchuria where Mac- 
Arthur was forbidden to attack them, 
and then during the night cross the 
Yalu River and (using trucks) reach 
the battle front within two to three 
hours. 

The front last November was on the 
average about a hundred miles from 
the Yalu, and has never since been that 
close. Only one bridge was available 
for truck movements. To have reached 
the front within two or three hours 
would require an average speed of over 
thirty miles an hour, which is very high 
for a military truck-convoy moving at 
night. To unload the troops at destina- 
tion, get them and the trucks out of 
the way of following troops and trucks, 
and then march the troops forward 
across country and deploy them in 
battle order would require a high type 
of leadership which the Chinese have 
so far failed to show. Their one method 
of attack is to send masses forward and 
drive straight ahead without regard to 
losses sustained. Trained troops don’t 
attack that way. 

A point well taken is that while the 
war in Korea has not so far involved 
Russian troops, it has used up a vast 
quantity of Russian weapons and muni- 
tions. It is claimed that to that extent 
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it has reduced the ability of Russia to 
start a new aggression elsewhere. 
Whether this is true depends on the 
capacity of Russian production, about 
which we know little. Besides, what is 
used in Korea may be old stuff which 
has been replaced in the Russian army 
by later and better models. 

Gen. Kenney outlines MacArthur’s 
record in Japan. Here again the author 
seems to have no special information. 
The principal achievements are cata- 
logued without much criticism or ex- 
planation. The general tenor is favor- 
able. Opinions differ as to the results 
obtained by a military dictatorship re- 
forming an Oriental country. That an 
enormous amount of social and eco- 
nomic improvement was accomplished 
is unquestioned. It has in fact never 
been equaled and may turn out to be 
General MacArthur's greatest title to 
fame. However, only time will tell how 
much of this will survive the military 
occupation. 

Taking the book as a whole, it is in- 
teresting light reading. 

ConraD H. Lanza 


Two Revolutionary generals 





MARTHA’S HUSBAND: AN 
INFORMAL PORTRAIT OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 





By Blair Niles. McGraw-Hill, 267p. 
$4 


George Washington is that type of 
hero about whom books will always 
be written. As Commander in Chief 
of the colonial army and first Presi- 
dent of the United States, his posi- 
tion is too important for archivists and 
historians to neglect. Besides, his 
personality will always arouse interest, 
and that interest will every so often 
generate a reinterpretation of Wash- 
ington according to the personality of 
the author or the age in which he lives. 
Our own age is no exception to the 


_ rule, and Blair Niles is not the only one 


at this time to attempt a new biograph- 
ical study. 

The subject, of course, is quite apt. 
The Revolutionary generation could 
ill spare Washington from its gather- 
ing, even though we who see the 
sequel tend to magnify his position 
from the very beginning. Granted that 
revolutions are rarely caused by one 
man, it is surprising how little Wash- 
ington had to do with the outbreak 
which raised him to power. We really 
derive our portrait of Washington from 
his dominance of the later scene. The 
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continuance of the Revolutionary 
movement owes more to Washington, 
perhaps, than to any other single man. 
His tactful and patient relations with 
the civil government kept a shaky and 
impotent authority from hasty mis- 
takes; his care and preservation of 
the army were indispensable to a vic- 
tory in the field; his judicious enthu- 
siasm is a great imponderable in the 
formation of the Federal Government. 
Had he been less a man the Revolu- 
tionary movement might well have 
ended in a dictatorship. 

So much has been written on Wash- 
ington, however, that a new study or 
re-evaluation is extremely difficult. So 
many Washington documents have 
been printed that unless some new 
archives are opened or some manu- 
script collection is untied for the first 
time, a scholarly life is too apt to slip 
into well-worn grooves. This study by 
Blair Niles relies for the most part on 
Washington’s printed letters and di- 
aries. It is thus characterized by their 
obvious advantages and disadvan- 
tages. There is the authenticity of 
many quotations from Washington, 
but the lack of novelty to those fa- 
miliar with such sources. Despite the 
footnotes, scholars will still be dis- 
turbed by inadequate citations, such 
as that to the seventy-three volume set 
of Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments with no indication of volume 
or page. 

The book, however, is a good 
humanistic study of Washington, and 
for those not too familiar with the first 
President it will be interesting read- 
ing. The style is light and clear and 
occasionally sparkling. There is per- 
haps too much emphasis on the Fair- 
fax-Washington friendship after the 
outbreak of the Revolution. The con- 
nection between the two families at 
that time seems to have been much 
more distant than the author supposes. 
The interpretation will be fresh, and 
the book enjoyable, for those to whom 
legend has been more real than reality. 

JoserH R. FREsE 





GENERAL CHARLES LEE: Traitor or 
Patriot? 


By John Richard Alden. Louisiana 
State University. 8369p. $4.75 


General Charles Lee’s conduct at the 
Battle of Monmouth has long per- 
plexed historians of the Revolutionary 
War. Did this prominent military 
figure sell out to the enemy by or- 
dering an unwarranted withdrawal of 
his command? Was he inspired by 
honorable motives in conserving the 
lives of the outnumbered American 
troops? Or was he suffering from an 
error in military judgment that ex- 
posed him to bitter criticism and 
court-martial? The author of the first 








full-length biography of Lee in al- 
most one hundred years poses the 
issue plainly in his questioning sub- 
title: was Lee a traitor or a patriot? 

Like others who fought for Amer- 
ican independence, Charles Lee had 
been born in England. But unlike al- 
most all the others, Lee was an ex- 
perienced soldier. He had served as 
an Officer in the colonies and on the 
Continent. Lee’s presence in the Amer- 
ican forces was considered of such 
value that he was widely acknowl- 
edged as the foremost officer in the 
American ranks. Lee, Alden declares, 
fully exploited this popularity. 

To the cause, Lee gave not only 
his military skills but also literary ef- 
forts of some distinction. Lee was 
slowly but surely drawn into the im- 
perial conflict on the side of the Am- 
erican colonies, and his hatred of 
tyranny and admiration for liberty 
found expression in several effective 
compositions. The contemporary de- 
scription of Lee as the “Palladium of 
American Liberty” indicates the in- 
fluence of his writing. 

In treating Lee’s achievements with 
pen and sword, Professor Alden also 
relates in realistic detail the difference 
of opinion and the critical problems 
that confronted the Continental gov- 
ernment. Into this situation are pro- 
jected Lee’s personality and make-up. 
His qualities, good and bad, are care- 
fully brought out. Therefore, granted 
the revolutionary setting and Lee’s 
pride and ambition, his fearlessness 
and self-confidence, the crisis that 
came at Monmouth was almost in- 
evitable. The clash in personalities, 
the misunderstanding—and even vague- 
ness—of military orders, and Lee’s be- 
lief in the superiority of his military 
strategy overshadow, in Alden’s belief, 
any possibility of treasonable action. 

These personal characteristics are 
traced throughout Lee’s career. The 
consequences for military leaders who 
plan and publicize strategy in opposi- 
tion to commanding officers is well- 
known at the present time. Unfor- 
tunately for Lee, he never regained 
his former popularity and public ap- 
probation. And, following Monmouth, 
it may be truly said of Lee that he 
“just faded away.” 

Professor Alden’s treatment of his 
contentious question is lucid, compre- 
hensive and, above all, judicious. He 
has used fully a wealth of new ma- 
terials that have come to light since 
the last life of Lee. Nevertheless, facts 
and documentation for all Lee’s ac- 
tions are not available, and the author 
has had to resort to interpretation and 
analysis of the man and his motives. 
These are sound and reasonable and 
place Lee in a new position in the his- 
tory of the Revolution. 

WriuiaM G. TyRRELL 








Joseph Dever 


author of No Lasting Home 


writes again about the Bos- 
tonians he knows—the Irish 


Catholics. 


a 
certain 
widow 


This new novel by one of the 
most promising young Catholic 
authors in the country re-creates 
the hectic days between two 
great wars in a convincing and 
satisfying story. Centering about 
Catherine Ronayne and the sons 
she tries to mold in the image of 
their crusading father, the book 
interprets maturely big city poli- 
tics, the insecurity of depression 
years, and the ways of God with 
human planning . . . all geared to 
the background of an _Irish- 
Yankee city. $3.00 





At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
106 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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America’s BOOK-Log for June 1951 


1. PILLAR OF FIRE 





10 Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 By Karl Stern 
2. EVERYBODY CALLS ME FATHER 
SHEED & Warp. $2.25 By Father X 


8. BEYOND EAST AND WEST 


best-selling SHEED & Warp. $3.50 By John C. H. Wu 
4. EAR OF GOD 
books Dovusiepay. $2.75 By Patrick J. Peyton 


5. TWO LITTLE NUNS 
EXTENSION Pictures. $1 


6. THE LEFT HAND OF GOD 

DovusLepay. $3 By William E. Barrett 
7. THE FOUNDLING 

ScripNer’s. $2.75 By Francis Cardinal Spellman 
8. LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST 

Bruce. $12 By Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 
9. THE WAY OF DIVINE LOVE 

NEwMan. $4.25 By Sister Josepha Menendez 


10. LIFT UP YOUR HEART 
McGraw-Hitt. $3.50 


These books are reported 
by the stores below as hav- 
ing the best sales during 
the current month. The 
popularity is estimated 
both by the frequency 
with which the book is 
mentioned and by its rela- 
tive position in the report. 


By Bill O'Malley 





By Fulton Sheen 
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The E. J. McDevitt Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
selects as its choice of the ten currently avail- 
able books which have proved over the years 
to be of most lasting value, the books listed 
below. The roster of reporting stores gives the 
ten books that are popular month by month; 
this individual report spots books of perma- 
nent interest. 


. The Imitation of Christ 
Thomas a Kempis 
Bruce 


2. The Confessions of St. Augustine 
tr. by F. J. Sheed 
Sheed & Ward 


3. Introduction to St. Thomas 
ed. by Pegis 
Random House 


. The Bible 
tr. by Knox 
Sheed & Ward 


. Introduction to a Devout Life 
St. Francis de Sales 
Catholic Book Pub. Co. 


. Apologia Pro Vita Sua 
Newman 
Longmans, Green 


. Reign of Jesus Through Mary 
Denis 
Montfort Fathers 


. True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Galliffet 
Montfort Fathers 


9. Art and Scholasticism 
Maritain 
Scribner’s 


10. Companion to the Summa 
Farrell 
Sheed & Ward 
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CLUB SELECTIONS 
FOR JUNE 


The Catholic Book Club: 
Candies for Therese 
I. A. R. Wylie 
Random House. $3 


The Spiritual Book Associates: 


The Sacred Heart Yesterday and Today 
Rev. Arthur McGratty, S.J. 
Benziger Brothers. $3.60 


The Catholic Children's Book Club: 


PICTURE BOOK GROUP: 
The Roundhouse Cat and 
other Railroad Animals 
Freeman H. Hubbard 
Whittlesey. $2 


INTERMEDIATE GROUP: 
Pierre of Kaskaskia 
Natalia M. Beltin 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.60 


OLDER BOYS: 
Watergate 
Herbert Best 

Winston. $2.60 


OLDER GIRLS: 
Ride Out Singing 
Alice F. Loomis 
Whittlesey. $2.50 
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From the Editor’s shelf 
Gop So Lovep THE Wor Lp, by Eliza- 
beth Goudge (Coward - McCann. 
$3.50), is a familiar and measured 
restatement of the gospel story, the 
author’s act of faith in the divinity of 
Our Lord, and an appeal to the reader 
to try and grasp the significance of 
His love. The writing has dignity and 
grace and is alive with color. The 
many errors, however, Rev. R. J. 
McInnis, S.J., believes, preclude any 
possibility of a Catholic endorsement 
of the book, which is unfortunate be- 
cause “the errors stem from an unin- 
formed mind, rather than from any 
positive proselytizing eagerness.” 


Tue Spur, by Ardyth Kennelly (Mess- 
ner. $3). This is a fact-fiction account 
of John Wilkes Booth and how and 
why he became Lincoln’s killer. It is a 
psychological study of the man, the 
actor and the killer, retracing the 
twenty-six years of his passionate, un- 
stable life. The author concludes that 
it was thwarted ambition, perhaps 
madness, but not patriotism that moti- 
vated one of the most notorious killers 
in history. To Francis Griffin it is an 
absorbing if sensational drama, but 
the main character is portrayed so 
sympathetically that he emerges more 
a hero than a villain. 


Tue IsLanpEeRs, by Joseph Auslander 
and Audrey Wurdemann (Longmans, 
Green. $3). Against an unusual set- 
ting, a small town in Florida, peopled 
by Greeks from the Dodecanese Is- 
lands who have come to ply their 
ancient trade of sponge-fishing in the 
New World, the authors place their 
story of a racial minority striving to 
keep its homogeneity, and of the con- 
flicts of transplanted folkways. As a 
novel of place, Paul Dinkins reports 
it is unquestionably a success, and 
praises the high caliber of its literary 
craftsmanship. 


DamMNeD OLp Crank, edited by 
Charles R. McCabe (Harper. $3.50). 
E. W. Scripps tried twice to write 
his autobiography but refused to pub- 
lish either attempt. From his abortive 
efforts, his letters and directives to his 
editors, Mr. McCabe abstracted this 
present volume. Much of the flavor of 
the book comes from the man’s charac- 
ter—he was positive, assertive, a bit 
vulgar, a purely rational individualist. 
He was a calculating business-man but 
he had a sense of responsibility for 
his readers’ welfare and sided with 
workers against the wealthy and pow- 
erful. To David Host the book is 
sketchy, with too many gaps in the 
story and too little explanation of per- 
sons and incidents. But the main 
character is always interesting if not 
often attractive. 





THE WORD 


“How could anyone find bread to feed 
them, here in the desert?” (Mark 8:4, 
VI Sunday after Pentecost). 











“How can the Church expect me to 
bring a new child into the world every 
year or so? How does she imagine I 
can afford it?” 

It was the old, familiar question 
from the familiar well-meaning Cath- 
olic questioner. I sat back and looked 
at him. He was young, married seven 
years and already the father of four. 
I sighed mentally because the answer 
to his question is so easily misunder- 
stood. If I just told him faith was the 
answer and left it flat and unexplained, 
he would go off thinking I was wrong 
because I had no conception of the 
financial hazards of married life and 
was an impractical theorist to boot— 
a sort of cross between St. Francis of 
Assisi and an absent-minded botany 
professor. 

While I always think of St. Francis 
as one of the most practical men in 
history, still I took a different tack 
with my young questioner. I explained 
that it really wasn’t the Church so 
much as God that was asking all this 
of him. I reminded him that the child 
to come (if another came) would be- 
long to God, not to him, and that God 
must have made very adequate pro- 
vision for the child’s welfare. 

A married couple must exercise 
temperance and prudence in the use 
of marriage, of course. Some husbands, 
for example, are forced to forego the 
use of marriage entirely, owing to 
illness on the part of their spouses. 
All have to forego it at times. If mar- 
ried couples find they are unequal to 
this solution, then they simply have 
to build up their confidence and trust 
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THE GARDEN 
OF 


THE SOUL 


By Bishop Challoner 


manual of spiritual exercises 
and instructions which was 
first published in 1740. The present 
edition reproduces the text of the 
1741 i impression almost in its entirety 
save for minor changes in spelling 
and punctuation. “It was designed 
to be a brief guide to the spiritual 
life, containing not prayers only, but 
information and much practical ad- 
vice. ... There are long sections de- 
voted to the consideration ‘of the 
ordinary of the day,’ ‘the necessary 
virtues to be exercised every day,’ 
and ‘preservatives and remedies 
oonee sin.’ This portion of the book 
. is in effect a miniature treatise 

on the spiritual life.’-—Canon Bur- 
ton, Orate Fratres $1.75 


At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 
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A REPRINT OF 


THE 
CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Seventeen Volumes, including 
the 1922 Supplement, are well 
advanced on the press. Sets are 
expected to be ready before the 
end of this Summer. 


Price $100.00 plus post- 
age and packing. Binding 
black cloth. Only 25 sets 


remain available. 





Subscribers may order at the 
same time, the First and Second 
Sections of the loose-leaf Sup- 
plement II. Price with binder, 
$11.50. 

Send No Money 


The Gilmary Society 
A Membership Corporation 
30 West 16 Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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in God. When they talk about having 
a child “every year,” they are usually 
grossly exaggerating what is likely to 
happen. 

My questioner insisted that God 
didn’t make steak appear on plates 
during grace, nor produce solid cash at 
the end of the month. I agreed; but 
with the reminder that God did give 
him the talent and resourcefulness 
necessary to produce the hard cash. 

In most cases it is not so much a 
question of having enough money to 
support more children, but of having 
enough to live the way people would 
like to. Suppose you ask a husband or 
wife this blunt question: “Let’s imag- 
ine that God revealed to you that if 
you had another child, he would grow 
up to be a world-famous surgeon 
earning $100,000 a year, able to take 
wonderful care of his parents for the 
rest of their lives. If you knew this 
for certain, could you by any possible 
means manage to afford to have an- 
other child?” In nine cases at least out 
of ten the honest answer would be: 
“Well, Father, I suppose we could.” 
In that case they could do it in order 
to comply with God’s law, couldn't 
they? 

If, like the disciples in this Sun- 
day’s gospel, you do everything a good 
parent can do, the rest is up to God. 
And you can be sure He will do it as 
well and as generously as when He 
multiplied the loaves and fishes. After 
all, a raise in salary, a sudden oppor- 
tunity for advancement, the timely 
kindness of a friend are all little 
miracles in a sense. God is doing His 
part in our job. 

Dante. Focarty, S.]. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY, a revival pre- 
sented at the ANTA theatre last Christ- 
mas Eve and subsequently moved to 
the Fulton, where it is now playing, 
was originally presented in the Broad- 
hurst eighteen years ago. Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur were billed as 
the authors. The date of the inaugural 
performance is rather important, since 
a few years earlier the same authors 
had collaborated in writing The Front 
Page, which, with a score of 276 per- 
formances, was a terrific hit in those 
days. 

The leading characters in The Front 
Page were a professionally unscrupu- 
lous reporter and an editor with a 
feeble conscience. While apparently 
decent enough in personal relations 
with their families and neighbors, they 
would not hesitate to exchange their 


hope of salvation for a hot news story. 
Twentieth Century is the same play 
rewritten, with actors substituted for 
journalists as the leading characters. 
Both plays reflect the moral lassitude 
of a period we regretfully remember 
as “the terrible ’twenties.” 

In Twentieth Century the principals 
are a producer and an actress who are 
deeply in “love,” and between tangen- 
tial amours express their affection in 
verbal abuse and attempts at mayhem. 
Although their romance has endured 
through the years, except for infidel- 
ities on both sides, it is not clear that 
they have ever considered marriage. 
Accompanied by their henchmen and 
henchwomen, or whatever the femi- 
nine word is, the soul-mates after a 
long separation find themselves occu- 
pying adjoining drawing rooms on a 
New York Central luxury train on a 
run from Chicago to Forty-second 
Street; hence the obvious title of the 
play. Among other passengers are a 
businessman and his girl friend who 
have never heard of the Mann Act, and 
an evangelical religious nut. _ - 

Hecht and MacArthur, both singly 
and as collaborators, have recently 
been rather unproductive; but twenty 
years ago they were as crack play- 
wrights as the Twentieth Century is 
a crack train. Twentieth Century—the 
play, not the train—is a noisy comedy 
written in the assurance that the audi- 
ence would take immoral relationships 
for granted. That was certainly and 
sadly true when the play was new. It 
seems true now, since the revival has 
run into summer. 

Robert Preston and Binnie Barnes, 
making their first Broadway appear- 
ance, are starred in the leading roles on 
the strength of their personal popu- 
larity—the former’s earned in Holly- 
wood, the latter’s in London. George 
Mathews, Donald Foster, William 
Lynn and Eva Leonard-Boyne are 
smart in handling supporting parts; 
and all minor characters are capably 
represented. José Ferrer, the director, 
paced the production as a farce and 
cannot complain that any member of 
the cast let him down. 

Wolfgang Roth designed the set and 
light scheme. Noel Taylor decided 
what Mr. Preston and Miss Barnes and 
their satellites ought to wear. Both 
gentlemen are good. 

Mr. Ferrer, in association with Rob- 
ert Condon, is the producer, but the 
playbill doesn’t explain why he chose 
this play for production. It could be, 
of course, that Mr. Ferrer revived 
Twentieth Century to remind us how 
horrible our morals, manners and theat- 
rical choices were at the close of the 
Hoover era. “We're reviving it for 
laughs,” he might say. “Just good clean 
fun.” I wonder. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 
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FILMS 











HALF ANGEL finds a new and ob- 
noxious use for the cinematically over- 
worked subject of psychiatry: as a gim- 
mick to get some otherwise taboo sex- 
comedy past the Production Code Ad- 
ministration. The heroine (Loretta 
Young) is a nurse who has a split per- 
sonality and in addition is a sleepwalk- 
er of fabulous attainments. In her wak- 
ing moments she is prim and business- 
like, engaged to the colorless man-next- 
door (John Ridgely) and supremely 
disinterested in the filthy-rich chairman 
of the hospital board (Joseph Cotten). 

Like all movie heroines who wear 
tailored clothes and sensible shoes, she 
has a suppressed desire to be a glamour 
girl and to get a millionaire. For her, 
this desire asserts itself in moments of 
somnambulism which transform her in- 
to a spritelike, half-wanton creature, 
elusive, beautiful and desirable. She 
turns up on Cotten’s doorstep at 2 
A. M., wearing a low-cut gown, exud- 
ing mystery and half-fulfilled promise 
and otherwise behaving in very uncon- 
ventional fashion. He naturally falls 
madly in love with her and is more 
than a little disturbed to find that the 
lady’s daytime self knows nothing of 
her alter ego’s nocturnal adventures. 

His efforts, abetted by the hospital 
psychiatrist (Basil Ruysdael), to wake 
up the heroine’s dream-personality 
lead to a great deal of double-entendre 
dialog. They also lead to a climactic 
sequence of events which, for sordid 
implications and sheer tastelessness, 
has not been surpassed in any so-called 
inconsequential, adult romantic com- 
edy of recent memory. The picture is 
carefully produced and expensively 
mounted in Technicolor but it was a 
mistake all around. 

(20th Century-Fox) 


NIGHT INTO MORNING is a good 
try at an intelligent, unpretentious 
adult drama. The story concerns the 
efforts of a man to find something 
worth living for after his wife and only 
child are killed in a tragic, senseless 
accident. Its hero (Ray Milland) is a 
college professor and the picture is very 
successful in capturing the feeling of a 
college campus and the attitudes of a 
group of intelligent, decent humanitar- 
ians who inhabit it. Supporting per- 
formances by Nancy Davis, John Ho- 
diak, Lewis Stone and others are 
appealing. But ultimately, after a 
biting and literate buildup, the film 
defeats itself by wallowing overlong 
in the hero’s alcoholic escape and 
thoughts of self-destruction, which 
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smack too much of self-pity to be very 
moving. His eventual and not very con- 
vincing discovery of spiritual values 
comes too late with too little to save a 
picture which deserved better from the 
charge of morbidity. (MGM) 


M is a remake, supervised by Seymour 
Nebenzal who produced the original, 
of the classic German film which de- 
scribed a manhunt for an insane child- 
killer. This reviewer did not see the 
original and, without making compar- 
isons, can only report that this version 
seems gruesome without being very re- 


warding. The lo has been shifted 
from Germany t nerican city and 
the film’s inciden..' tues are in line 


with the reportorial realism usually 
found in American crime pictures. The 
authentic flavor of police investigation 
is here, as well as sharply etched in- 


cidents of the almost comic hysteria 
which seizes people threatened by an 
unknown menace. The ironic angle 
that the underworld, immobilized by 
the unaccustomed police activity, or- 
ganizes in self-defense to find the killer 
so it can go back to business as usual, 
has a topical validity. But as a whole 
the film is uncertainly directed and 
without a unifying point of view aside 
from one of excessive cynicism. The 
cast, left to its own devices, exhibits 
an incompatible variety of acting styles, 
though David Wayne, hitherto noted 
for impish comedy roles, is frighten- 
ingly real as the tortured, pitiable mad- 
man. (Columbia) 

Morra WALSH 


(America’s moral approval of a film is 
always expressed by indicating its fitness 
for either adult or family viewing. Ed.) 








PARADE 


THE WEEK WAS ONE OF THOSE 
in which well-nigh incredible happen- 
ings appear in the newspaper pages 
. . . The robust quality of the mid- 
century younger set was observed .. . 
In New York, a two-year-old boy fell 
fifteen stories, was not seriously dam- 
aged . . . Overflow wedding parties 
assembled . . . In Point Pleasant, N. J., 
a widower with seventeen great-grand- 
children married a widow with twenty 
great-grand-children . . . Slow-motion 
records were broken . . . In Apponaug, 
R. I., in the year 1908, a sister sent 
her twenty-two-year-old brother to get 
a can of talcum powder. He was gone 
forty-three years. Last week, he finally 
showed up, gave his sister the powder 
and three cents change. Both sister 
and brother are now grandparents... 
The social repercussions which can be 
set off by a modern bee were noticed 
.. . In Rockledge, Pa., a bee stung a 
truck driver on the nose. The truck 
went out of control, crashed into a 
pole, broke wires. The town was 
blacked out . . . The difficulties that 
are met in getting the mail through 
were glimpsed .. . In Holland, Mich., 
a mailman had to be put back on his 
old route because a dog at one of his 
stops had bitten four substitute car- 
riers .. . That dogs were not the only 
problem became evident .. . In Dallas, 
a letter-carrier was bitten by a four- 
year-old boy. 











Though the week’s events followed a 
more or Jess uniform over-all pattern, 
they varied in accidentals . . . Long- 
range provisions for the future were 


on view . . . In Cleethorpes, Eng., a 
seven-year-old boy filed an application 
with the housing authority for a home 
when he marries his girl friend, aged 
six. The authority’s chairman, in his 
reply, expressed the hope that the tight 
housing situation would ease before 
the wedding . . . Autos damaged by 
collisions with pedestrians figured in 
court scenes . . . In Newark, N. J., a 
pedestrian, who suffered a broken leg 
after being struck by a car, brought 
suit for $40,000 damages. The motor- 
ist, claiming he had the right of way, 
filed a countersuit for damages to his 
car. The jury ruled against the pedes- 
trian, ordered him to pay the motorist 
forty dollars for damages sustained by 
the auto when it knocked him over. 


Among the well-nigh incredible things 
in the recent news, one stood head and 
shoulders above all the others .. . It 
was this: a promise made long cen- 
turies ago has kept coming true with 
clocklike regularity . . . This phenom- 
enon appeared in the news through 
the medium of an editorial in a New 
York paper, the Daily News . . . The 
editorial said in part: “. . . the Founder 
of the Christian religion gave assur- 
ance to St. Peter in the following 
words: ‘And I say to thee: That thou 
art Peter and upon this rock I will 
build my Church. And the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.’... 
That episode took place almost 2,000 
years ago... Since then . . . The Ro- 
man Catholic Church has been in the 
gravest danger more than once .. . Yet 
up to now, the gates of hell, in what- 
ever guise, have failed to prevail 
against it. The prediction of twenty 
centuries ago has kept coming true. In 
view of that record, the long-run 
chances of Communism in the current 
conflict would seem to be slim in- 
deed.” ... Joun A. TooMEy 
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Away on Vacation? 





Have America mailed to your vaca- 
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the length of your stay two weeks be- 
fore you go. 
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APARTMENT WANTED: In Brooklyn, New 
York. Two Catholic ladies require ground 
floor of Brownstone. Reasonable. Phone: 
PResident 4-2418 or write M2, America, 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





JESUIT MISSION. I shall devote part of my 
time during 1951, my Golden Jubilee 
Year in the Society of Jesus, to helpin 
the Jesuit Mission in Belize, Centr: 
America, erect a much-needed college 
building. To my prayers to Francis Xavier 
and the Little Flower, co-patrons of the 
missions, you may add your financial 
assistance. Rev. Jos. M. Kiefer, S.J., St. 
Ferdinand Rectory, Florissant, Mo. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





THE BEST WAY to supplement pension 
plans, read “What you should know about 
investing.” Box 111, Girard, Pa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 











Pius XII and world federalism 
Eprror: As a footnote to Fr. Conway’s 
April 28 article on Pius XII’s address 
to the world federalists, and your May 
19 Comment “Archbishop Cushing’s 
call to action” (p. 177) I should like 
to bring to your attention the efforts of 
the International Relations Commis- 
sion of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students. 

At the suggestion of our moderator, 
Sister M. Jacqueline, S.S.J., Regis 
College presented at the Interna- 
tional Relations Workshop of the Fifth 
Annual Convention of NFCCS “A 
Student World Forum: A Commentary 
on World Conditions in the Light of 
Papal Teaching.” 

The aim of the Student World For- 
um was not only to outline the prob- 
lems besetting the world today, but 
above all to study the solutions to these 
problems offered in the teachings of 
recent Popes, especially of our present 
Holy Father, Pius XII. 

I believe that the twenty-two col- 
leges in the New England Region of 
NFCCS have not lost “that fine fer- 
vor” with which Catholics “once 
studied plans for peace.” 

MariE BARBANO 

Regis College 

Weston, Mass. 


Grain for India 


Eprror: In your May 26 issue, p. 207, 
the Comment “An irresponsible Con- 
gress” says: “Meanwhile Communist 
Russia has arranged to feed the starv- 
ing Indians whom American Christians 
haven’t the decency to help.” You 
failed, deliberately or through ignor- 
ance, to mention that Russia is sup- 
plying India with only 50,000 tons of 
grain, on a cash basis, while the United 
States has been and is supplying India 
with many times that amount at re- 
duced prices. 
E. P. BRANDEAU 
Cambridge, Mass. 


(See our editorial “U. S. grain to In- 
dia,” p. 806 of this issue. Ed.) 


The press in Spain 
Epiror: Your comment (Am. 6/16, 
pp. 282-3) about freedom of the press 
in Spain was very interesting. Since 
Franco conquered Madrid in 1939, El 
Debate has been closed down, exactly 
as it was during the three years of what 
you call the “Communist tyranny in 
the civil war.” 

I, too, hope that freedom of the press 


becomes as general in Spain as it is in 
the United States. Since 1936-37, 
when Franco conquered our Basque 
country, he has confiscated our Euz- 
kadi, La Tarde and Excelsius of Bil- 
bao, El Dia of San Sebastian, and La 
Voz de Navarra of Pamplona—to men- 
tion only Basque Catholic dailies and 
not cultural magazines, some of them 
published by religious communities. 
Besides these he has closed down 
hundreds of other publications. 

Jesus DE GALINDEZ 

Basque Delegate in 

the U. S. 

New York, N. Y. 


Unwanted editorializing 

Epitor: As a subscriber I object to 
your deciding for your readers contro- 
versial questions relating to public af- 
fairs. 

For instance, in your June 2 Com- 
ment “The Bradley testimony” (p.233) 
you state that General Bradley “very 
properly” refused to divulge certain 
conversations he had with President 
Truman regarding the proposed dis- 
missal of General MacArthur. 

Just publish the facts. I will not re- 
sent your accompanying opinion. De- 
cisions for me are not yours to make. 

CHARLES J. DECKOP 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


(AMERICA is a journal of opinion, not 
simply a news magazine. As regards 
the propriety of General Bradley's re- 
fusal, see E. S. Corwin, The President, 
8rd ed., pp. 136-143. No student of the 
Constitution questions Bradley’s posi- 
tion. Otherwise, why did Sen. Wiley 
drop his attack so fast? Ep.) 


Correction 
Eprror: In my review of U.S.A.: Per- 
manent Revolution (Am. 6/9, p. 278), 
the doctrine that “rights are the crea- 
tion of the state” was described as an 
“Augustinian thesis.” What I wrote was 
“Austinian.” 
Wi_Frm Parsons 
Washington, D. C. 


(Terribly sorry, and apologies to all 
Augustinians. John Austin (1790-1859) 
was an English jurist, German-trained. 
A brilliant speaker but dull writer, he 
survives chiefly as a textbook “name” 
associated with the dictum, probably 
oversimplified, that “law is the com- 
mand of the superior.” He seemed to 
reduce the “natural” law to one type 
of “positive” law; hence he is regarded 
as a positivist. Ep.) 
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